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Silk Screened Fabric by a school teacher 








“Plastics by a hobbyist 
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INDIVIDUALITY STRESSED 
IN CREATIVE TRAINING 


Creative birthrights should find friendly soil 
where they, like seeds, may grow and blossom. 
This ‘“‘blossoming”’ today is especially impor- 
tant because the war has made environments 
chac are difficulc. 


America is ripe for a new appraisal of both 
the importance and need of more and finer crea- 
tive expression in education. 


Much light has been thrown.on this vital and 
timely subject by observing over 5,500 students 
in the Universal School of Handicrafts where 
70 courses are available. They have ranged in 
age from 6 to g2 and have included leaders from 
all fields of service and 46 foreign countries. 


In che Universal School studios small groups 
minimize regimentation and permit maximum 
individual attention. Emphasis is placed on the 
special needs of each student. 


Send for your free copy of che brochure 
**Man, the Creacor.’’ You will also receive the 
magazine, ‘“The Universal Handicrafter’’ for 
the coming year. Just write to 


EDWARD T. HALL, Director 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Absolute charter, New York State Board of Regents 











THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 





Carved leather designed and executed by an army private 








Birst Etching, drypoint on celluloid 


by a college student center leader 





Non-Fired Plastic Marble by a school teacher 








Designed and executed by an army private 





Tooled leather by a school teacher 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
orcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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As the school year opens, Crayola will be present 
as usual to inspire the students to their greatest 
efforts—the same clean, compact, unbending wax 
crayon which for over forty-two years has so 
faithfully served the schools of the nation. But in 


place of the familiar yellow and green jacket of 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
SIXTEEN COLORS 


600D /N COLCA CLIMATE / ay 








old, Crayola will wear an attractive new “dress” 








of warm cream printed in blue-green, concealing 
OF an assortment of 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 clear, bright, 
stimulating colors. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. = NEW YORK 17, N. Y.. 
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Here are some of the projects included: 

Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 

Braided Rugs 

Model Home with 
Landscaping 

Miniature Theater 

Batik Work on Wood 


Kerchiefs, Skirts 


and Raffa 


Batik Work on Fabric 
Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 


Weaving with Fabric 


----- SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY-————— & 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR | 


DOME. iat ka ehdees bess ee beat esamencaeeeebks 
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AMACO 








Easy, Economical Firing 
Amaco Electric Kilns are available in five sizes, 
table and floor models. Write Department A for 
Catalog No. 31 listing supplies and equipment 
for complete pottery department 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 8, INDIANA 


nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 


ton, linen, silk or wool. 





| ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
| are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS 
including Celanese, acetate rayon, 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) 
is the good old reliable Tint and Dye 
| touse if yor’re sure the cloth is cot- 
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Lots OF COLOR » 


BUT SAVE ON COST 





ALABASTINE ART COLORS—13 con- 





centrated colors and white—come in dry 
powder form and are pted as standard 
by c " 9 and 5 1 





You pay for no water or other liquid—just 


brilliant color. Use it freely. 


PRICES PER ONE POUND CANS 


No Color Price No. Color 
White $.35 9 Blue 
1 Yellow 35 10 Brt. Orange 
2 Turquoise a5 16 Brt. Green 
3 Brick Red .35 98 Dark Blue 
97 Seal Brown .40 4 Purple 
5 Dark Green .45 12 Scarlet 
7 Black .50 6 Dark Red 


Write for Special School Discounts 


WRITE FOR NAME OF YOUR DEALER 


OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


Price 
$.50 
.50 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











This Stands for Honorable Service 
to Our Country 





INTRODUCTION TO 
SEPTEMBER SCHOOL ARTS 


* An introduction to the September School 
Arts includes an introduction as well to a new- 
comer to the Schoo! Arts family—Miss Elizabeth 
Frembling, who has given us the results of her 
painstaking research into the arts, crafts, customs, 
and historical background of the islanders in 
many parts of the world. 

It is doubtful if as much usable art material of 
this character has ever been presented to art 
teachers in so convenient form. Not only the 
native artistry of these island people but much 
of the history behind it will be found in the pages 
of this unusual number. The great assembly of 
illustrations is almost as good as a personal visit 
to the homes and communities of these interesting 
people. 

The islands of the South Pacific have never 
been more in the public eye than at the present 
time. Many years ago in the days of the early 
American whale fishery, sea captains and crews 
brought home objects of unique interest, as well 
as stories of life among the natives which were 
almost unbelievable. Many stories of the experi- 
ences of whalemen who are known to have named 
some of these South Pacific islands, are available. 
The titles of such books will be gladly furnished 
if you will ask the Managing Editor. Teachers will 
find the material in this number, supplemented by 
the suggested literature of an earlier period, very 
useful and intensely educational when applied 
to historical and geographical subjects. 

Miss Frembling, whose address is at the 
Editorial office, Schoo! Arts, Stanford University, 
California, has had unusual opportunities for 
study and in teaching art. She comes to use from 
the art faculty of San Jose (Calif.) State College 
where she was Director of the Seminar and 
Exhibitions, having taken her degree of B.A. in 
Fine Arts from that institution in 1942. 

Additional copies of this September number 
may be desired for cutting out the illustrations 
Orders must be received at once because an un- 
limited number of additional copies is impossible 
due to the paper shortage. 


7 * * 


Please turn to page 10-a for Family Circle 
notes, and to page 8-a for Teachers Ex- 
change Bureau notes. 
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Your drawing classes cannot see it, but 
they feel it in the way Eldorado works 


for them—easily, almost effortlessly. 


And you can see its results in their 


drawing. 


















It means crisp, sharp, even lines every 


time, all the time. 


It means non- feathering, non -crum- 


bling leads, standing up under pressure. 
The hidden quality is TYPHONITE! 


Yes, you really can teach pencil draw- 


ing with 
DIXON’S 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORAD 


c oe = ae 
FAI 
ere 


| 
' 
— 


P. S. If you haven't discovered Typhonite, 
Eldorado's hidden quality, write for com- 
parison sample now, in the degrees with 
which you teach. 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-J9 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J 
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‘It’s clever, but is it Art?’ ”” 


Mi 


. » » the Devil whoops 
as he whooped of old, 


Even the critical Devil of Kipling’s whimsical poem 
would admit that Fellowcrafters’ books represent the best Davi 
of man’s achievements in craft-in-art through the ages. he Davi 


Each manual or book listed here is the result of actual 


































9502. LEATHERCRAFT FOR BEGINNERS 
9515. LEATHERCARVING 


9524. GIMP BRAIDING PROJECTS 

Color illustrations, clarifi directions for making leashes 
lanyards, bracelets, belts, etc., from narrow, wide and cord 
gimps. Ea., $.40 


9600. AMBEROLCRAFT 
Complete instructions for working synthetic cast resins, revised to 
cover recent developments. Ea., $.15 


9519. GLOVE PATTERNS (Sizes 6 to 9, state size) Ea., $.15 
9802. EASIWEAVING 
9900. SILK SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING 


9940. NEW CLAYS FOR OLD USES 
Covers Claystone, Mold-Jel, Glazol, Townline Pottery, Kitchen Oven Clay. Ea., $.15 


CHIP CARVING 

METALCRAFT FOR BEGINNERS 

METAL TOOLING 

SIMPLIFIED SCROLL WORK WITH THE FLEXO-JIG 

9500. ORANGE BOOK OF DESIGNS AND PATTERNS 

22 11- x 17-inch blueprints. Over 250 actual project patterns and decorative designs fo 


Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Plastics. Invaluable in cutting projects from whole leather. 
Includes wide variety of monograms and initials. $1.50 














UNIQUE 
It is difficult to stress sufficiently the unique character of these 
crafts manuals. An engaging simplicity of presentation plus 
clear, interesting description familiarizes the reader with both 
well-known and less well-known crafts and crafts methods. 
Ea., $.20 





Atlanta 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. St. 


Boise, Idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 
— 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon 
t. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS' 


These manuals had their origin as the Handicraft Series of McGill University, 
and are edited by Ivan H. Crowell, Ph.D., Director of Handicrafts, Macdonald 
College, McGill University. 
States by Fellowcrafters, Inc. 


experience and practice in the crafts, and is planned for 
guidance in creative expression, originality, design and 
competence of execution. Instructions are clear, concise Bidet 
and comprehensive. 


Fellowcrafters’ books are your co-workers in daily 
class work and in individual craft projects for the teacher, BLISE REID } 
the beginner and the experienced craftsman. Schools, At 




















9501. GOLDEN BOOK OF DESIGNS 


24 11- x 17-inch blueprint style sheets. Hundreds 
of designs understandingly planned for decorative 
craft work. Prepared designs, ready for use; basic 
designs to guide creative work. Heraldic—Nauti- 
cal—Floral—Unusval Stencilling Motifs. Brilliant- 
ly conceived and executed with text describing 
derivation, interpretation and techniques for use. 
$1.50 


HANDIBOOKS 


Published in the United 





9826 a AND HOOK YOUR OWN 
9517. INDIAN SLIPPERS THAT YOU CAN 

MAKE 
9956. CHIP CARVING 
9803. HOW YOU CAN MAKE THE INKLE 

LOOM AND WEAVE WITH IT ade 
9516. LEATHER BELTS THAT YOU CAN Art H 

MAKE Ti 
9957. WHITTLING NOVELTIES FROM 

WwOoD ILLIAM 
9804. FINGERWEAVING e airn 
9958. SMALL ANIMAL SCULPTURING of Art 
9828. LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(PRICES QUOTED ABOVE DO NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE) 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTOR 
El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 South Stanton 


Honolulu, Hawaii, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. 
Pauahi St. (P. O. Box 1556) 


CUTTING AND POLISHING SMALL 


STONES BUSINES 


AUL F 





LLISTC 








INEZ 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Dowling'’s Second and 
Broadway 


Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 
Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 


Portland 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. E 





DW 











Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 


Chicago 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 
25th St. 


Denver 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 
— * 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan 
ve. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New York St. 


Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School 
Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 


Louisville 2, Ky., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main St. 


Nashville 3, Tenn., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd 
Ave., 


New York, New York, New York Central Supply Co., 
62 Third Ave. 


New York 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 


Richmond 9, Va., Flowers School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main St. 


St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 












55-57-59 East Sixth St. U 
ae 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee 
ft. 
an Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst S 
ft. 
og ay 70 Kir 
'% {ff apes, Uf, 130 CLARENDON ST. 
@llowcrasters BOSTON !6, MASS. 
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Courtesy Grace Line S.S. Co. 
The ships of the seven seas have carried many an artist and 
art educator to islands of delight, to quaint tropical centers 
of beautifully designed art crafts made both for use and 
decoration. The following pages are but echoes of such 
quests that may beckon toward more journeys, to come 
again and again 
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Ge-NAGIVE: ARTGRAEGS | 
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HE present world conflict, global as 
mit is in scope, has brought into 
mj focus many islands which hereto- 
m™ fore, in many instances, have been 
3 ™ only unpronounceable names—ex- 
ae me,.28 otic islands which until the beginning 
of this struggle were thought of 
only in terms of small dots on maps, in an expanse of 
blue, each rich in palm trees and inhabited by natives 
who were savages, cannibals, or headhunters. 





Then, suddenly, they began to assume a new 
meaning. Islands were more than dots; they were 
land. Names of islands became household words. 
As the war progressed first one island and then 
another would come into prominence as being of 
strategic importance to one side or the other, on 
which to base bombers, or make a naval refueling 
station, or for use as weather and communication 
centers. 


With the realization that islands were land, tangible 
bodies of rock and earth, covered with vegetation and 
peopled, it was necessary to try to understand a 
civilization which these natives know. Simple and 
primitive, especially in the case of the Pacific Islands, 
it is nevertheless interesting, and it is only by study- 
ing their environment, customs, religions, arts and 
crafts, that we are able to understand and appreciate 
the natives as people rather than savages. 


In 1728, Bering discovered a group of islands 
extending west from the Alaskan peninsula for over 
one thousand miles. Inhabiting the islands were the 
Aleuts, who gave them their name, Aleutians. They 
are mountainous with several volcanic peaks, but 
with little or no vegetation. The group of about one 
hundred and fifty islands is divided into four main 
groups, namely: Near Islands, Rat, Andreanof, and 
Fox Islands. 


The Aleuts have been living on these bleak, barren 
islands contentedly in cellar-like houses with sod- 
covered roofs for many centuries. Unlike their 
Eskimo cousins of the Alaskan mainland, their homes 
are much more comfortable than the igloo. 


In their need for food and a determined will to 
exist beyond the realm of this world, we find em- 
bodied a meager attempt at art. There was little to 
work with on their islands and even less time to devote 
to such pastimes. Functional art then had its begin- 


nings here, for the Aleut was conscious enough of 
beauty that he carved interesting designs and pat- 
terns on his (wooden) fishhooks, that all-important 
instrument in his life. His weapons received similar 
attention. Pottery and baskets were also essentials 
and the women spent long hours weaving beautiful 
baskets of tall grass. 


The Aleuts, unlike the Eskimo, have no fear of their 
dead and like the Egyptian, mummified them, pre- 
serving them in carefully hidden island caves. The 
body was stuffed with dry scented grasses, dressed in 
its best clothes, and wrapped in skins or plaited grass 
mats, in a sitting position. The last step was to make 
the body into a compact bundle and hang it in the 
burial cave. 


Wherein the Aleutians are almost constantly cold 
and barren, Hawaii is the complete opposite. Here 
tropical weather prevails and the vegetation is 
abundant. Like the Aleutians, the Hawaiian Islands 
are volcanic in make-up, with several active volcanos. 


It is believed the first settlers came from Samoa or 
Tahiti about A.D. 500. Just why or how they came 
to leave their native land is not known, but it is 
supposed they were driven from their home by an 
invasion of savage tribes. That they did go to their 
new home prepared to stay is evidenced by the fact 
that they took women with them, as well as seeds to 
plant and pigs for food. According to legends, they 
are supposed to have made several voyages back to 
Samoa and Tahiti. Then all communications between 
them and their home islands stopped and they lived in 
seclusion until Captain James Cook discovered the 
islands in 1778. It was on his second visit to these 
islands that Captain Cook lost his life at the hands of 
the angry natives. 


The natives of Hawaii have a feeling for design 
which can be studied in their carvings, utilizing a 
variety of pattern motifs. With little need for sub- 
stantial houses in this area, their artisitc temperament 
was spent in decorating themselves. The traditional 
lei wreath, woven of flowers and worn about the 
necks of both men and women, is worn only on festive 
occasions. Their clothes are made of scented cloth 
which they decorate with bright colors in many inter- 
esting designs. Bracelets and necklaces which com- 


plete the Hawaiian belle’s costume are made of boar’s 
teeth or seashells. 
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EB The pottery on the Hawaiian Islands is carved out 
of wood or made of coconut shells, rather than being 
fashioned out of clay. There is seldom any carving or 
painted decoration on the Hawaiian bowls, but they 
are always highly and beautifully polished, making 
them unique and world famous. 


Rapa Nui, or more commonly the Easter Island, is 

ous for its colossal statues, carved from the com- 
piessed ash of Rano Raraku, a volcanic cone. It could 
also be correctly called the Mysterious Isle, for there 
are many questions which are unanswered in regard 
to these huge statues. 


Sf. 


First, it is inconceivable how the statues quarried 
at the volcano crater wall were transported up hill 
and down dale for many miles and set up along the 
coastline, their backs to the sea. There are no trees 
on Rapa Nui from which to make carts, use as levers or 
even as rollers, to transport these giants. Considering 
the fact that the statues weigh ten to thirty tons, it is 
indeed a question to ponder. 


The giant statues are half-length figures, at the 
bottom of which the hands nearly meet in front of the 
body. One of the most outstanding characteristics of 
the figure is its ears, of which the lobes are usually 
depicted as fleshy rope, with a slight variation, in 
some cases, of a disk indication. The tallest statue is 
more than thirty feet high, few are six feet, others 
smaller. Those which guard the Ahu or burial place 
are from twelve to twenty feet high. Most remarkable 
about these statues are the red hats which they wear. 
The hat is made of red volcanic tufa, found in a small 
crater of a volcano near Cook’s Bay, and is cylindrical 
in form. In order that the hat would stay on the head 
of the statue, the bottom was slightly hollowed out in 
an oval depression. As was typical of the native head- 
dress, the brim projects over the eyes. The finished 
hat is from four to ten feet high, with an additional six 
inches to two feet for the knob and from five and one- 
half to eight feet in diameter. 


Many images which were in the process of being 
made are still to be found on the slopes of Rano 
Raraku. Why was the work stopped? It stopped 
suddenly, if we are to interpret the presence of the 
workman's crude primitive stones, which they used to 
carve their statues, near the unfinished images. Why 
the work stopped is still a mystery. There is an 
explanation in a tale of folk-lore, which, fantastic as it 
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is, nevertheless proves interesting and romantic as all 
such tales do. It seems there was an old woman who 
lived at the southern corner of Rano Raraku and she 
was the cook for the men who worked on the giant 
statues. She was, by all means, the most important 
one of the group, for she was not only a good cook but 
she was possessed of mana, the art of supernatural 
powers. With this power she was able to move the 
images, ordering them about at her will. One day 
while she was absent from the quarry, the men ob- 
tained a lobster and ate it, leaving none for their cook. 
However, they neglected to destroy the evidence of 
the lobster and when the old woman returned and 
saw how she had been wilfully neglected and for- 
gotten, she grew angry and ordered all the images to 
fall down and thus the work ceased. 


Early navigators tell of seeing the statues standing 
all along the coastline, still when the island was 
found and explored sometime later the giant images 
all lay on their backs. Two plausible solutions have 
been offered as an answer to this question, but neither 
proven. Some say the statues were knocked over 
during tribal warfare; others maintain it was the result 
of an earthquake. The latter reason is doubtful as all 
the statues lay on their backs. Romantic folk-lore has 
an answer. It is said that an old man overturned 
them in revenge, because the natives had not com- 
plied with his will. 

Whatever the answer to the mystery of Easter 
Island, the natives gave the world of art a contribu- 
tion as great as the pyramids of Egypt and the Hang- 
ing Garden of Babylon. 


The Marquesas Islands were discovered in 1595 
by Alvara Mendana, who was sailing from South 
America in search of gold. Mendana named the island 
group Illas Marquesas de Mendoza in honor of the 
wife of his patron Don Garcia Hurtard de Mendoza, 
who was the Viceroy of Peru. 


Of all the islands of the Pacific, the Marquesas 
group have succeeded in impressing everyone who 
come in contact with them with their beauty. Even 
the natives, while fierce and cannibalistic, were 
nevertheless people of striking beauty and a high 
culture. 


The Tapa Cloth is Marquesas’ most famous con- 
tribution to the field of arts and crafts. Tapa Cloth 
had its beginning here and has been brought toa high 
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degree of perfection by the native girls who spend 
many hours together tapping out the bark of the bread- 
fruit tree into a fine but durable piece of cloth. The 
simple but interesting designs which the girls put on 
the finished product, also shows a fine sense of beauty. 


While Tapa Cloth can be and is made from the 
barks of several kinds of tropical trees, it is the bark of 
the breadfruit tree which makes the best quality. Its 
manufacture is simple. Saplings or branches, two to 
three inches in diameter, are cut from the tree and the 
bark on these twelve-inch lengths is slit with a sharp 
stone. The bark is then peeled off and laid on a flat 
stone and gently but firmly the bark is beaten with a 
tapa stick. This stick or club is made of tou, a form 
of ebony, and the sides are corrugated to help reduce 
the bark to its pulpy state. Tou is a native wood which 
is unbreakable and as heavy as iron. 


Under this pounding, the fibers spread to an 
incredible width and length. While the first piece was 
still in this almost pulpy state, the next piece would 
be tapped into the edge of the first. The process 
would thus be repeated until sheets thirty by forty 
feet were made and joined without a seam. Thickness 
and thinness of the Tapa Cloth is determined by the 
number of layers of bark superimposed one over 
another. Just as one is able to buy three-ply or five- 


ply wood, so one can find three-layer and five-layer 
Tapa Cloth. 


The next step was to bleach the cloth, a simple 
process, for it was laid in the sun until its rich, deep 
brown would turn to a creamy white. Vegetable 
stains would be applied in various interesting designs 
and the native had a new dress to wear. 


It is interesting to note the derivation of the name 
of the cloth. Tapa Cloth got its name from the 
tapping sound made on the stone by the wooden club. 


However, the Marquesan did not limit his artistic 
talents to the Tapa Cloth alone, but the natives are 
also justly famous for their beautiful wood carving. 
Among the everyday items which the Marquesan 
decorated was his war clubs, spears, boat paddles, 
and their poi poi bowls, which are especially famous 
for their beautiful carvings. 


Tahiti in the Society Island group was discovered in 
1767 by Wallis, and in the succeeding years it has 
become famed as nature’s most desirable playground. 


Abundant vegetation and a healthful climate make 
living easy for the friendly natives who inhabit the 
island. Tahiti is a volcanic island surrounded by a 
coral reef which is indeed an extraordinary work of 
creation. The natives who inhabit the island are 
Polynesian and, while they still have a primitive way 
of life, they are not barbaric. 


Unlike many of its sister islands, the people of 
Tahiti have a definite architectural system, for they do 
build homes in which to sleep. Simplicity of construc- 
tion and plan, as well as its shape, gave their dwell- 
ings their name: Bird Cage houses. They are twenty 
feet long and twelve feet wide, a single room. The 
roof is of pandanus thatch, each strengthened with 
reeds and bamboo and fastened to the rafters with 
strips from the hibiscus tree. Bamboo poles, four and 
one-half feet high, tied together with hibiscus rope, 
become the sides of the house. For a door, there was a 
mat of palm branches, while the floor was a thick 
carpet of dry grass overlaid with hand-woven mats. 


Samoa, like Tahiti, the Marquesas and Hawaii, is 
peopled with the Polynesian race. It is interesting to 
note the distinct difference between the two dominant 
groups of people in the South Pacific Islands. There 
are the Melanesians, or the fierce, war-like, head- 
hunting tribes, and the Polynesians, who were the 
more cultured, with a love and zest for life and beauty 
which they manifested through art, music, and dance. 


The people of Samoa were no exception and so we 
and them utilizing plant and natural forms in decorat- 
ing the fabrics with which they clothed themselves. 
Bracelets and necklaces of seashell were made and 
prized, to be worn as a mark of distinction and wealth. 
And, of course, the all-important coconut palm, ever 
present in the daily lives of island natives, supplied 
the Samoan with a source of food and pottery. 


The Fiji Islands, another group of volcanic islands, 
are especially adapted for simple living, both cli- 
matically and in its luxuriant vegetable growth, which 
is useful for food and clothing. Inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands love music and dancing, as well as picturesque 
costumes. Thus it is we find their arts and crafts in- 
fluenced by these factors and their customs. 


They decorate their canoes and implements in zig- 
zag and other similar pattern designs, just as they 
decorate the Tapa Cloth out of which they make their 
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simple clothes. The custom of painting their bodies in 
stripes of white, black, red, and yellow during warlike 
enterprises, has developed into a very high art. Orna- 
ment as decoration is even more important to the men 
than women, but both may be found wearing brace- 
lets and necklaces of seashells, boar tusks, and other 
such objects. 


The men on the Fijian Islands wear a unique hat 
from the time they attain manhood as a youth, until 
they are married. Woven of reed or other rattan 
material, they are made to hold all the youth's hair, 
which may not under any circumstances be seen by 
the young, unmarried girls of the tribe. Penalty for 
such an offense is the death of the girl. Artistically 
woven, in contrasting colors, and in many cases with 
designs woven into their make-up, these hats must 
present a strange contrast in attire, in a land where 
less than few clothes are worn. 


Maoris, the first known colonists of the southern 
isles of New Zealand, arrived there sometime in the 
fourteenth century. In slender, double canoes they 
set out from their homeland of ‘‘Hawaiki’’ and with 
only the stars to guide them and their knowledge of 
winds and ocean currents to propel them, they 
managed to land on their new homeland after suffer- 
ing untold hardships of starvation and thirst. 


Their first visitor from the outside world after they 
had firmly established their new home was Abel 
Tasman, in December 1642. A century and a half 
later, they had their second visitor, Captain James 
Cook. 


Wood carving has become a highly skilled art for 
the Maoris. All over the islands are to be found giant 
wooden statues, with but three fingers on each hand. 
The legend concerning this tradition is that the cus- 
tom originated because the first wood carver was so 
deformed, and it is out of respect to him that all 
wooden figures have only three fingers. The Maoris 
did not limit the art of wood carving to the three di- 
mensional form, but also decorated in bas-relief all 
doorways and walls in their homes. These designs are 
elaborately and decoratively done, often painted 
black and red for a more outstanding effect. 


Also noteworthy of the Maoris’ sense of the beauti- 
ful is their costume, woven of native flax and trimmed 
with colored thread and gay feathers. While there is 
no design in the fabric itself, the natives wear neck- 
laces of gold and semi-precious stones as relief. 
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New Caledonia, a volcanic island of moderate size, 
also has a coral reef foundation. Its inhabitants are 
divided into three groups, each having their own 
artistic temperaments. 


The New Caledonians proper paint their bodies 
black for certain ceremonial rites. They wear ear- 
rings, armlets, bracelets, and necklaces made of sea- 
shell, as well as flower garlands. 


Vateans, the second group, do not wear so many 
ornaments; however, their bracelets are beautifully 
designed and made of seashells. This group makes 
diamond patterns in black, red, and white on their 
mats. 


Tannese, third and last group, daub their faces with 
black, red, or white paint for ceremonial purposes. 
The men have special coiffures and the practice of 
putting sticks or bones in the nose is common. They 
also wear crudely carved earrings of whales’ teeth or 


shells and armlets. 


The New Hebrides, which are sister islands to New 
Caledonia, but in no way like them in custom and 
practices, were discovered in 1606 by Quiros, a 
Spanish navigator. They were successively visited by 
Bougainville in 1768, Captain Cook in 1774, Captain 
Bligh in 1793, and Captain Dillon, an Englishman, in 
1826 and 1827. 


Eighty islands comprise this archipelago of volcanic 
islands. The natives inhabiting the New Hebrides are 
not as far advanced culturally as those of New Cale- 
donia. While the natives of the New Hebrides do 
have native songs and dances which are interpreted 
differently by each tribe, there is no display of out- 
standing artistic temperament. Their clothes are 
purely functional and their only evidence of a sense of 
the beautiful is in their head decoration. Bright 
splashes of hibiscus flowers or long feathers of the 
wild cockerel put in their hair, lend a colorful touch 
to their otherwise drab costume. 


Strange as it may seem, very little is known about 
the interior of New Guinea. We know that the islands 
are volcanic with coral banks along the shore and that 
tropical fruit is abundant and vegetation dense. The 
natives who inhabit these islands are savage and 
cruel, head-hunters and cannibals. Nevertheless, for 
all their savagery they are a people who have 
adapted themselves to their environment, worked out 
a cultural standard, and enjoyed decorating their 
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weapons of warfare, shields, and clubs with unique 
designs. Their axes had smooth, green stone blades 
of razor-edge sharpness, attached to wooden handles. 
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for a more deadly-telling blow. 
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What information we lack about the strange tribes 
which inhabit the interior of New Guinea, their savage 
customs, habits and religion, we more than com- 
pensate for in our record of their unusual artistic 
ability. Wood-carving, decoration of all their musical 
instruments, implements of war and the spoils of their 
tribal warfare, as well as ornamenting and decorating 
their bodies, are among the many phases of their art. 


Wood-carving has reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion in a land where formal education is a complete 
stranger. In the southeast part of New Guinea, the 
area of Massim is noted for its quantity and quality of 
carving. Designs range from intricate geometrical 
designs to conventionalized human and animal forms. 
As familiar as we are with their design patterns, it is 
odd that so little is known about their actual produc- 
tion. However, due to their savagery, a lack of under- 
standing their language, and their desire to be left 
alone in isolation, it is not too difficult to see the reason 
for this ignorance. 


The native of New Guinea enjoys music and danc- 
ing as a form of recreation. It is little wonder that 
with this love and feeling for music he spends many 
hours decorating his instruments with paintings and 
wood-carvings. 


Skulls, which the natives collected, of both their 
enemy victims and their deceased relatives, were 
used in the ceremonial rites of the tribes. Because 
they were so used, the skulls were elaborately and 
decoratively painted. 


Among the richest islands in the South Seas is the 
island of Nauru. In a world where wealth is not 
counted in terms of gold and silver, but in coconut 
palms, Nauru surpasses all the other South Sea 
Islands. When a girl of the South Sea marries, she 
carries with her as her dowry, not money or worldly 
goods, but coconut trees to add to those her husband 
has already acquired. 


Another interesting fact about coconut palms and 
native islanders, is the close relationship between the 
two, for natives will not inhabit an island where the 
palm will not grow. It is used by them as a source of 
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food, drink, utensils, rope, huts, and clothes. With 
such a tree of life, so necessary to existence, it is little 
wonder that it is so well regarded by its benefactors. 


The Marshall Islands are in their entirety low coral 
islands, while, on the other hand, the Marianas are 
entirely basaltic. The Carolines are a combination 
of both volcanic and coral islands with Truk or Ruk, 
meaning ‘“‘mountain”’ in the native tongue, the largest 
of the cluster of islands. 


Legend plays an important part in the early history 
of the islands, for it often supplies a missing link in 
the story of certain ceremonies, customs, and religious 
rites. From these legends we are often able to even 
answer questions about their superstitions and 
temples. 


Ponape, sister island to the Truk group, offers an 
unusual legend from which we are able to gather a 
glimpse of a lost civilization through the study of the 
architecture of the stone walls of a temple and the art 
objects within it. Nanmatal is a mysterious city of 
stone walls and canals on the east coast of Ponape, 
which has outlived the facts of its origin. When 
Quiros reached the islands in 1595 he found the 
natives in habiting flimsy houses of stick and thatch far 
from the shadow of Nanmatal, but nevertheless there 
remained heavy basaltic monoliths, in some places 
thirty feet high, attesting to a more complete and 
elaborate system of architecture. That these monoliths 
were carefully planned and built is borne out by the 
fact that they have withstood all nature had to offer 
through the ages in the way of earthquakes and 
typhoons, while the massive sea wall is still pounded 
by the angry waves. 


In addition to the unusual architectural system, 
shell rings, which were used as money, and necklaces 
are still to be found within the rooms today. 


The word of Nanmatal means ‘‘many openings”’ and 
one can see from a list of its-half a hundred buildings 
it is appropriately named. There are holy places, 
sepulchers, temples, forts, great castles, king's castle, 
prince’s castle, forts, as well as castles honoring the 
all-important coconut palm, and many more. There is 
no explanation for this mysterious city, only legend 
and speculation. The legend, however, is so inter- 
esting and romantic that it would be a loss to the 
charm of the island if it were separated from this 
phenomena. 
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Oleosiba and Olesoba were two brothers who came 
to Ponape and became chiefs. Where they came 
from, how they got there, and why they were the 
chosen rulers, is not known, for the legend is hazy 
and lacks detail on this point. Their first task after 
they became rulers was to unite all the tribes on the 
island into one large tribe. After this was completed, 
the brothers felt the need for a city, and so great was 
their power that all they did was ask the gods for it, 
and the city came down from the sky and nestled 
where Nanmatal is today. Ronkiti, a sister city, was 
asked for and granted in the same way, and a brother 
lived in each city, ruling over the island and their 
subjects. 


After the brothers passed away, there were never 
again two chiefs to rule the island at the same time, 
only one, of whom Soutolour was the last. While 
Soutolour was king, Ijokelekel, a warrior from 
Kusaie Island came to war with the people of the city 
and conquer them. Ijokelekel brought three hundred 
and thirty-three men with him and one night they 
reached Ponape, beached their boat, then prepared 
for an assault at dawn. When day broke, they saw 
the palms on the mountain top, and thinking they 
were Ponape warriors waving their shields, retreated 
and did not attack. The invading army returned to 
their home island of Kusaie and made scouting expe- 
ditions to determine the strength of the natives of 
Ponape. On the third trip, Ijokelekel put his canoe 
into the harbor at Ronkiti and sent one of his warriors 
to find a woman with whom he could talk. Ijokelekel 
learned from the woman of Ronkiti that there were 
many women but few men on the island of Ponape. 
The great warrior was surprised and told her he had 
seen the Ponapean warriors by the thousands on the 
mountain tops. The old woman laughed and, eager to 
show her knowledge, told him what he saw were 
palm trees and their branches waving in the breeze, 
and not warriors dancing a war dance and waving 
their spears and shields. Ijokelekel had learned what 
he wanted to know, so he returned to his canoe and 
with his men paddled to Nanmatal and at daybreak 
attacked the city. 


Jauteleur, a great warrior, led the men of Ponape in 
battle and for two days there was bitter fighting. Each 
night the warriors from Kusaie were beaten back to 
their canoe and forced to retreat. On the third day of 
battle, Jauteleur was again pushing the enemy back 
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when Nanparatak, a warrior from Kusaie, drove a 
spear through his own foot, pinning himself to the 
spot. His brothers in arms who were retreating, 
looked back and saw their comrade facing the enemy 
alone. They returned to help him, thus turning the 
tide of the battle and capturing Nanmatal. Jauteleur 
and Soulatour were killed and when Ijokelekel be- - 
came king, he divided the people of Ponape into five 
tribes and thus they are even today. 

The new ruler and the natives did not live in either 
Nanmatal or Ronkiti, for the gods who built these 
cities were angry. No one has attempted to live in 
them since, for when people go into either city, it 
rains and thunders, for the gods do not want them 
disturbed. So the story goes. 


Yap Island, another in the Caroline group, has been 
a leader among its sister islands. The natives who have 
left Yap to inhabit other islands carried with them 
their legends, customs, and crafts. Some of these heri- 
tages have been enlarged in their new homes, while 
other natives did not attempt to advance their teach- 
ings, and what little knowledge they had to start with 
“sought its own level.’’ However, on Yap proper was 
to be found a high form of culture and civilization. 
There were houses where only the chiefs of the tribes 
met to plan the course of events, canoe houses, which 
were community property, and club houses where 
the young men lived until they were married, an 
ancient tradition which manifests itself today in 
fraternities. 


Here, too, is found the first traces of earthenware 
bowls and cooking utensils, a more intricately woven 
basket, ornaments and the ability and knowledge of 
dyeing fabrics various colors. 


The early Portuguese navigators called it, “Ilha 
Formosa’’—beautiful iske—when they discovered it, 
but when the Japanese acquired it, they changed the 
name to Taiwan. It is an island of amazing vegetation 
and inhabitants, for tropical fruit trees and vegetation 
abound on this isle and its native tribes are wild and 
ferocious. 


There are eight main groups of savages on this 
island and each has its own customs, speech, and 
dress. On one thing they are universally agreed 
and that is their religious cult of head hunting. For 
years it was thought that head hunting was closely 
allied with their marriage rites, but it has been dis- 
covered that it is a form of religion. The warrior with 
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the most heads on his front porch is considered the 
greatest hero of the tribe and is likely to receive a 
very high position in the life hereafter. Until a man in 
Formosa has collected his first head, he is not admitted 
to their Savage Heaven called ‘‘Land-of-After-Death.”’ 


The arts and crafts of the natives of Formosa varies 
with the tribes or groups. In Southern Formosa is the 
Paiwan group who wear flat round bamboo earrings 
as their only form of decoration. Tusoans are also 
modest in that their only display of an artistic tempera- 
ment is in fantastic effects in headdress. The Vonum 
tribe, much more conscious of beauty, wear beads, 
chaplets of bone, and bell-shaped earrings. In the 
Pepo group, we find little personal ornamentation, 
but noteworthy of mention are their earthen bowls 
which they make to carry water. The Kamponzan 
group in the northern part of Formosa are adept 
artists at tattooing. This proves a distinguishing 
feature in the tribes of Formosa, for the northern 
tribes do tattoo their bodies, while the southern tribes 
do not. 


Traces of art in the Philippine Islands show a 
marked influence of the people who have chanced to 
rule this archipelago. It borrowed from this native 
group, then that one, added the influence of Spain and 
the Far East, modernized itself with the civilization of 
the Western Hemisphere, and obtained a tusion of 
ideas in arts and crafts now definitely its own. 

The Islands themselves are suited to a life of ease, 
due to its abundant vegetation and moderate climate. 
It is a group of volcanic islands with an extensive 
mountain system. There are great fertile watered 
plains wherein fruits and vegetables grow readily, 
and thus give the island its basic industry: agriculture. 
It is rich in such mineral deposits as gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, coal, iron, and petroleum. 


Discovered by Magellan in 1521, they were con- 
quered by Spain in 1565. Following the Spanish- 
American War, they were ceded to the United States 
by the Treaty of Paris, December 10, 1898. By a 
series of special requests and grants, they have been 
given the right to become an independent nation 
of their own and pending the completion of the 
present conflict, plans for their independence are 
going forward as scheduled. 

The arts and crafts of the early native Igorot of 
Luzon, the main island in the Philippine group, was 
simple and functional. Earthenware pottery was 


made and fired by the women of the tribe. Simple in 
design, there was little or no decoration on the pot- 
tery, but the finished product had beauty of line and 
form. The early natives wore the traditional grass 
skirts, while seashells and boar’s teeth were made 
into necklaces, bracelets, and hair ornaments and 
worn as decoration. Their homes were square, one- 
roomed affairs with high-peaked thatched roofs, 
again simplicity in itself. 

Mindanao, inhabited by the Moslem Moros, is the 
southernmost island of the Philippine group and is 
almost a complete opposite in custom, tradition, 
religion, and art to Luzon. There are a few wild 
tribes on Mindanao, the largest of which is the 
Negritos, but it is the Moros and their art with which 
we will be concerned here. Of a much higher culture, 
due to the Moros’ Moslem religion, they have a much 
more complex system of life and habits. This is noted 
in their architecture, for their homes are built on 
stilts, with the sides of the house being decoratively 
carved wooden panels. Projecting, carved cornices, 
gargoyle style, also make for a more elaborate feeling 
for decoration. The roof is on two levels, not set down 
tent fashion, as the Igorots did theirs. 


Noted for their agility with jungle knives, the 
Moro devotes much time and skill to the tempering 
of his “‘kris’’ which sometimes has a wavy “‘flaming- 
sword” blade. The Moro has a creed that without a 
kris he is not fully dressed. To carry his kris, he also 
spends many hours making a beautiful and elaborate- 
ly decorated sheath. The design motif on the sheath is 
influenced by their Moslem faith. 

Colorful as in the land from whence they migrated 
is the costume which the Moro women wear. The 
fabric is silk, simply but effectively decorated and 
worn. 


The Netherlands Indies became a much sought 
after prize by both sides in the present conflict. This 
was obvious because of the rich natural resources and 
fertile land on which were found rubber trees, tropi- 
cal fruits, oil, and coal. 


Borneo, the largest of the islands in this group, is 
little known, except near the coastal regions. The 
savages which inhabit the island are called Dyaks or 
Dayaks, and are of aboriginal origin. These natives 
are divided into innumerable tribes within the one 
big group, each differing quite widely in customs, 
languages, and degrees of savagery. 
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The Celebes Islands are to the east of Borneo, a 
mountainous island with several active volcanoes. It 
is peopled by Malayans, who are of the Mohammedan 
faith and thus in no way resemble the savages of its 
sister island Borneo. Since their religion and customs 
are Mohammedan, it is littlhe wonder that their art 
reflects the influence of their origin. An example of 
this is the Gorontalo Sarong, which is a holdover of 
the veil, a part of Moslem modesty. Simple in design 
motif, but decorative, it is used as a shawl, skirt, or 
veil. 


The baskets which the women weave and which 
are used extensively, are softly woven, but with little 
or no decoration and left in their natural color. 


On the walls of the home are to be found much 
intricate wood carving in bas-relief. Just as the 
Marois of New Zealand, the Malayans would employ 
the use of red and black paint to highlight their 
beautiful designs. Their houses are shaped like long 
boats with split bamboo roofs. More carved decora- 
tive panels are used for the outside walls. 


The art of sculpture is limited to a portrait figure in 
wood which decorates the funerary cliff. Only when 
a prominent Toradja dies is his effigy made, to be 
placed beside his body in the cliff. These statues are 
crude and grotesque in form and execution, for the 
sculptor lacked an understanding of anatomy. They 
are given sleepless eyes, fully dressed, provided with 
a traveling bag, then stood at a railing in the funerary 
cliff with other statues, whose souls have long since 
departed, to await the coming of new souls. 


The island of Soemba, in the Netherlands Indies 
group, is, in physical make-up, barren compared 
with its fruitful sister islands. 

Nevertheless, her artistic contribution of its beauti- 
ful kains, used as burial cloths, more than compen- 
sates for a lack of interest and fruitfulness elsewhere. 
This colorful burial cloth, which may have been in- 
fluenced by the Egyptians and which may have 
influenced those made by the North American 
Indians, ranks in interest and importance with the 
Achinen silver threaded textiles of Sumatra and the 
jogjakarta batiks of Java. Vivid in color and with 
intricate, stylized designs of natural forms woven into 
their make-up, it is difficult to understand when one is 
closely examining the fabric, how the designs and 
inscriptions are woven into the damask. On the face 
of it, the process for obtaining the unbelievable effect 
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on the kain seems simple enough. The threads which 
become the warp and woof of the loom are wrapped 
with fibers so that only certain sections are left ex- 
posed to take the dye. When the kain is viewed some 
weeks later, one is surprised to find that the threads 
have taken their proper place in a predetermined 
pattern on the loom and stylized animals, birds, and 
plant forms begin to form a tapestry. The completed 
kain is a beautiful story “‘of life.’’ 


Bali has combined her fine arts with the other two 
forms of art—music and dance—and one cannot speak 
of these arts without including the other. A land of 
friendly people in a moderate climate, with an abun- 
dant food supply, Bali is often called the Paradise Isle. 


Bali is also the land of artists, for everyone from the 
lowly coolie to the regal prince, men and women, all 
can paint, carve wooden or stone images, play musi- 
cal instruments, or dance. It is interesting to note that 
the most artistic activity is produced by the women 
of the island rather than the men, who have been the 
dominant factor on all the islands up to this time. This 
artistic achievement is the beautiful offerings for the 
gods, which are intricate structures of cut-out palm- 
leaf or great pyramids of food, fruit and flowers, 
arranged beautifully and decoratively, their color 
playing an important part in the scheme of the design. 


It is not hard to understand the Balinese enthusiasm 
for art, for it is his natural urge to express himself. 
This, coupled with the fact that there is a well organ- 
ized’ system of agriculture which affords him much 
leisure time, is a very good explanation of why the 
Balinese are a healthy, happy people. 

Balinese music is gay and rippling, much on the 
order of our popular swing. The Gamelan or native 
orchestra is leaderless and a classic theme which is 
handed down, unwritten, from generation to genera- 
tion, is given its own unique interpretation by each 
group. 

Masters of the art of interpretive dance, the 
Balinese have perfected this media of expression be- 
yond human conception. There are four types of 
dances, the ceremonial dance, masked dances, olio 
or comedian dances and, last but not the least im- 
portant of the group, the Legong, a ballet of extraor- 
dinary skill, which is performed at feasts. The latter 
dance mentioned is performed only by young girls not 
over twelve years old. Their training begins when 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Aleutians, living on their bleak islands, produced 

soft, finely woven baskets from the wild native grass of 

their islands. They also carved wooden implements 

from driftwood, decorating them with animal heads 
and shapes 
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Vancouver and Hawaiian Islands, one with the Haida 

Indians and the other with its Polynesian population, 

now known as Hawaiians, produce several types of 
interesting handcrafts 
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The Samoans and the Tahitian native besides pro- 

ducing artistic objects for their dance and ritual 

programs, produce many artistic objects for every- 

day use from the barks and leaves of their tropical 
growths 
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The Maoris, natives of New Zealand, make elaborate 


wood carvings for their home fronts and produce 
other handcrafts for everyday use on land and on sea 
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BOAT PADDLE 
SCHIP CARVED UESIGO 


Natives of the Carolina Islands are seclusive and 

barbaric but build artistically decorated men’s com- 

munity ‘‘club’’ houses and artistic weapons, water- 
craft, and home implements 
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Ceylon, India, produces artistic, beautiful, and in- 

tricately decorated craft in many types of materials. 

Ivory and mother-of-pearl and silver are favorite 
materials for craftsmen’s use 
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RATTAN RCGP SCREEN DESIGN 


The Filipino craftsman works in many materials, the 

women being expert weavers in many materials. The 

primitive Igorots are skilled in pottery, woodcarving, 
basketry and rattan tapestry work 
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CARUED CoconuTS 


Celebes Island and Borneo natives produce a very 

decoratively beautiful type of symbolic decoration 

which they apply to their tribal costumes for rituals 

and war dances. Gourds and coconuts are carved 
and decorated in many ways 
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Island art craft has its individualistic types of design 
and decoration. Each island became a separate com- 
munity, communication in early periods depending 
on small water craft, possible only in calm seas. As 
larger boats and ships became available, design and 
decoration became mixed and modernized 
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The natives of Bali include many skilled artists, especially wood carvers. Their whole life 
includes artistic rituals, and, dancing is a series of art pageants. Bali together with Java lead 
in artistic quality and amount of art crafts related to their living needs in the South Seas 
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The Balinese, natives of the Island of Bali, are widely 

known for their skill in wood carving, and their dance 

rituals are famous for their beautiful costumes and 
settings 
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Textile arts and their decoration have achieved 
distinctive qualities and beautiful patterns through- 
out the islands of the world. Their methods of weav- 
ing and their systems of decorating textiles have been 
generally adopted by many countries 
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Intricate patterns are poured with 


The cloth is then dipped into the dye, the 


wax is removed afterwards, completing the process. 
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melted wax onto cloth surface and the same wax pattern is backed with 


and artistically produced motifs. 


wax on the reverse side. 
(These four pages were delayed due to the War situation. School Arts subscribers will find these illustrations 


_ particularly valuable when used with the material in the September number 
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The three top examples of Javanese batiks illustrate a few of the varying types of designs 
used. Different localities have adopted certain designs or colors which identify their 


productions. The lower batik design is known as “‘tjap’’ printing and is a similar proc- 

ess to batik, and was originated in Madras, in the 15th century. The design is made 

with strips of copper set into the end grain of wooden blocks to form designs in relief. 

Tke metal strips are bent with pliers to shape to form the designs. These are used to 
print the patterns onto the cloth after being dipped into melted wax. 
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Hooked Rug from Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, a textile method inherited from Mo- 
rocco by way of Spain, perhaps from bed coverlets brought by cod fishermen from Spain. 


Sumba Island weavers not far from Java produce a beautiful type of dyed warp weaving 
by tieing fibres over the stretched warp and then applying dye to the warp. Removing 
the fibre reveals the pattern. Such textiles are used as burial shrouds, the animal and 
votive forms representing ‘’responders”’ for the dead in their next world similar to the 
“ushabti’’ figures of the Egyptians and the woven horse figures on Navajo burial blankets. 
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The three top examples of Javanese batiks illustrate a few of the varying types of designs 

used. Different localities have adopted certain designs or colors which identify their 

productions. The lower batik design is known as ‘‘tjap’’ printing and is a similar proc- 

ess to batik, and was originated in Madras, in the 15th century. The design is made 

with strips of copper set into the end grain of wooden blocks to form designs in relief. 

The metal strips are bent with pliers to shape to form the designs. These are used to 
print the patterns onto the cloth after being dipped into melted wax. 


Supplement to School Arts Magazine, November 1945 





Hooked Rug from Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, a textile method inherited from Mo- 
rocco by way of Spain, perhaps from bed coverlets brought by cod fishermen from Spain. 
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Sumba Island weavers not far from Java produce a beautiful type of dyed warp weaving 
by tieing fibres over the stretched warp and then applying dye to the warp. Removing 
the fibre reveals the pattern. Such textiles are used as burial shrouds, the animal and 
votive forms representing ‘’responders”’ for the dead in their next world similar to the 
‘‘ushabti’’ figures of the Egyptians and the woven horse figures on Navajo burial blankets. 





The Hooked Rugs from Nova Scotia and nearby islands are 

made in naturalistic, conventional, and geometric patterns. 

The geometric are most sought by art connoisseurs but the 
public prefer the naturalistic forms. 


Because the Sumba Island burial blanket is destroyed 
during the funeral rites, there are not many available for 
collectors and they are considered very rare. 
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The island of Madagascar, off the coast of Africa, has 

produced bold, primitive, artistic types of design in 

many materials, including wood, fibres, metal, stone, 

and bone. They also combine several of these ma- 
terials in their crafts 
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The Island of Crete, center of an Island Kingdom 

during centuries ago, was one reaching out and 

controlling other realms, and extensively used the 

cuttlefish as a national emblem. As a symbol it was 
much used throughout their arts. 





The burial grounds on the Island of Cyprus have 

yielded an immense amount of interesting potféry 

forms and sculpture. Much of the finds were objects 

used in connection with the funeral rites. General 

Louis P. diCesnola, American consul, excavated and 

made a large collection in 1865, which is now in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum. 
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The history of the Island of Rhodes proves that it was 

a prominent center of art crafts for many centuries 

since the late Minoan age. Legend identifies it 

being peopled during primitive times with ‘'skilful 
workers in metal.” 
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Rhodian colonies extended not only along the south- 

ern coast of Asia Minor, but also to the westernmost 

parts of the Greek world. Ancient vases, of a Persian 

quality, but with lustre of a fine coloring and rich 

variety of design are now in the British Museum and 
the local collection in Rhodes. 
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The island of Marken in the Zuider Zee, Holland, 

has distinct costumes and produces fine crafts in 

metal, cloth, and wood. Wood carving with chip- 

carved decorations is a prominent craft, the groom 

always supplying the bride with chip-carved wed- 

ding wooden shoes, = _— clothes-pressing 
oards. 
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The Island of Sicily, off the west cost of Italy, uses many small donkeys as carriers of their market goods. The donkey carts are much 
decorated with paintings and carvings. Religious subjects like the above are used for their cart’s decoration. Murano, a Venetian Island, 
produces beautiful blown glass, collected by connoisseurs the world over. This art has continued for centuries 





Venetian hand blown glass, Murano Island, Venice 
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The well-known textile craft of “hooked rugs’’ produced in the 
New England States and in Nova Scotia including Cape Breton 
Island came from the Old World. The tufted method of weaving 
originated with the Moors of North Africa, their weavers cutting 
the tufts producing frayed surfaces. The Spanish adapted the 
method for bed coverlets, retaining the unfrayed tufts. Such 
coverlets or portions brought by Spanish codfish fishing boats 
transferred the method to the peoples of Nova Scotia and nearby 
territory. These steps are pictured above 
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(Continued from page 10) a comparatively recent development. The puppet 


they are three or four years old and it becomes a dis- 
ciplined art. None the less important in the ritual of 
this dance is the costume itself as well as the cere- 
mony performed while the costume is being donned. 
The dancers are fully and tightly clothed and bands of 
gold ribbon are tightly wrapped around the waist. A 
ritual accompanies the placing of the elaborate head- 
dress, made of gilded buffalo hide, on the young 
dancer's head., Lifted down from the shrine, the head- 
dress is not placed on the girl's head until magic sym- 
bols have been traced on her forehead. As it is being 
put on her head she joins hands with her girl partner 
and together they say a prayer. The final rite is for 
the young girls to touch their lips with holy water. 


The daily costume of the people of Bali is at all times 
gay and colorful. It is the traditional sarong, decorated 
with leaf or flower designs. 


There are some craft skills which the native Bali- 
nese enjoys with as much fervor as his music and 
dancing. These include weaving, bas-relief, sculp- 
ture in stone and wood on the temples, three-di- 
mensional sculpture in huge stone figures, and wood 
carving, which is a religious ceremony closely con- 
nected with the departed spirits of the tribe. Leaf and 
flower patterns are carefully and beautifully chiseled 
on forked tree trunks by the men of the tribe. 


Many centuries ago before the Mohammedan con- 
quest of the outlying islands, Java had its own culture 
and it was then that Boroboedoer’s magnificent monu- 
ment was raised. It was the contribution of Java's 
sculptors to the record of its Golden Age in the artistic 
and cultural. 


While Bali is famed for its dance, Java is equally 
famed in its understanding and portrayal of the 
drama. In Java it has attained the right to be called 
art and as Bali allied her art with her dance, so Java 
has incorporated her artistic achievements with her 
drama. 


Wayang is the name given the native drama and it 
was given this name because of the accomplished 
actors. They enact myths and legends of their tribes 
of long ago in elaborate costumes and with masks 
used to portray such characters as the Sun God and 
the King of the Devils. The plays are of two types, 
the Wayang purwa or those performed with puppets 
and which date back to pre-Hindu days, and the 
wayang orang, performed by human actors, and are 


shows or wayang purwa had its origin in a form of 
shadow play. It was an ancient native ancestor wor- 
ship wherein the shadows on the screen represented 
the spirits of the departed and the subject-matter for 
the plays was the story of the ancestor’s great and 
noble deeds. Not as popular as the wayang purwa, 
but nevertheless just as well attended, is the wayang 
orang. The actors travel around in troups to enact 
the myths and legends of their native land. Both 
actors and spectators become so interested in the 
story that it is not unusual for a single performance to 
last several days. In the cases where the presentation 
is in pantomime, a reader accompanies the action 
with explanatory remarks. 


The native dance of Java is slow and rhythmic like 
its sister island Bali, and each position of the foot, 
body, hand, fingers, and head has a significant mean- 
ing of its own. 


Java also is noted for the famous batik which is 
made on this island by the women. Soerakarta and 
Djokja are the main centers for this industry in Java. 
It is a real contribution to the art crafts because of its 
simplified possibilities in production internationally 
and many schools in the United States today have 
regular courses in the art of batik. 


There are three sizes of batiks which are standard 
for making the native costume. A headpiece, or 
turban, is square, measuring forty-two inches each 
way, a sarong or skirt is eighty-four by forty-two 
inches, and the breast cloth or sling for binding the 
baby to the mother or for carrying other burdens on 
their backs is eighty-four by twenty-one inches. Be- 
fore the material is touched with wax it must be made 
absorbent or “‘ripe’’ so that it will take the dye readily. 
This process consists of soaking the material five to 
ten times a day for a period of six to twelve days in a 
mixture of castor-oil or peanut-oil and lye made from 
the ashes of burnt rice stubble. Another distinguish- 
ing feature of this treatment is the soft velvety texture 


which results, becoming a trademark of the Javanese 
batik. 


The factory for making this beautiful fabric is 
simplicity in itself. All that is needed are small pots 
of wax, a bamboo frame on which to fasten the cloth 
while working, and vats for dye. Now that the ma- 
terial is ready, the design is first sketched on in pencil 
and the intricate parts of the design which are to be 
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protected from the first dye is carefully covered with 
the melted wax, both back and front. This work is 
done by hand with a tiny spouted cup about the size 
of a thimble. The material receives its first dye, the 
first coat of wax is removed, and then the material is 
rewaxed for its second dye. Thus after several such 
treatments an exquisitely designed fabric in yellow, 
brown, and blue is completed. The process is simple 
but tedious, for it may take several weeks or even 
months to complete one piece. An attempt at speed 
and simplification of the application of the wax by 
means of stamping with brass blocks onto the fabric 
has been devised and is called “‘tjap’’ printing. While 
it is much quicker and does give a block print effect, 
the resulting design is not of the same high quality. 


Designs utilized by the natives are many and 
varied, but with two restrictions. The diagonal 
pattern and the use of the peacock as motifs for design 
are limited to materials to be used by the nobility only. 


Marco Polo, the Venetian Prince of Wanderers, was 
the first to include Sumatra in his travels. After him 
came Ludovico de Varthema of Bologna in 1505, 
followed by the Dutchman Cornelius Houtman in 1599. 


At Pajokoemboeh is centered the craft of basket 
weaving. Baskets are very important in this island, 
for they are used in transporting Sumatra’s bountiful 
harvest from the jungle to the shipping lanes. Con- 
siderable skill is used in designing and making all 
their baskets and as a result of their knowledge of 
weaving, they make beautiful, decorative bamboo 
panels for use as a decoration in their home. 


The Bataks’ form of architecture is a complex 
system compared with that of some of its sister islands. 
Built on stilts or palings, the houses are boat shaped, 
with enough room under the house to be used as a 
workroom for the women during the day and utilized 
as corrals for their animals at night. They decorate 
their houses with carvings of elaborate design; 
carved with primitive tools, but with remarkable skill. 
The Bataks also painted these carved panels red and 
white, a practice which seems to have been popular in 
the South Sea Islands. 

The women come in for their share of work and 
beauty, for while they are still very young, they are 
taught to weave materials on primitive hand looms. 
Beautiful patterns are woven into their homsespun 
by the use of dyed threads which the native girl has 
spun and dyed before beginning to weave. 
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Nias, a small island to the northwest of Sumatra, 
contributes an interesting bit to the world of art. Gold 
ornaments are found being worn by the chief and 
priestess of the tribes, a new innovation for, until now, 
boars’ teeth or seashells were used to denote superi- 
ority and authority. 

Here, too, are to be found great seats made of stone 
and highly decorated, dedicated to honor the dead. 
It is interesting to note, however, that these seats are 
used by the living also. They are not sacred to the 
point where they must not be used. The most unusual 
of these stone seats is the chair of a mighty chief, also 
referred to as the seat of justice, for he was a half man, 
half mythical ancestor, who sat in it while issuing 
decrees to his people. 

The Adu or carved wooden figure, which is sup- 
posed to house the soul of a departed relative, has a 
seat of honor in every Nias home. Upon him falls 
many duties. He is the guardian of the home, custo- 
dian of matrimony, and protector of the home against 
the curse of enemies. 

The art of the island of Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean, 
is greatly influenced by its close neighbor, India. It is 
an island colony of Great Britain and its beautiful, 
picturesque scenery has won for it the descriptive 
title: ‘‘Pearl of the Orient.’’ Ceylon affords an easy 
life to her inhabitants, because of a mild climate, 
fertile soil, and abundant vegetation. 

Monuments and buildings on Ceylon speak of an 
ancient architecture and culture, presumably im- 
ported from India. The ruined city of Anuradhapura 
is among the more famous cities attesting to this 
ancient civilization. 

Ceylon’s people are grouped and spoken of in the 
terms of the religions to be found there. Four main 
religious groups are to be found inhabiting this 
island; namely, Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, and 
Mohammedans. Despite this fact, however, all are of 
the Singhalese people, whose ancestors are believed 
to have migrated to Ceylon from the valley of the 
Ganges in India about 600 B.C. In 1505, the Portu- 
guese found and settled in this island, the first of a 
series of European conquests of Ceylon. When the 
Dutch conquered the Portuguese in 1658, they seized 
control of the island and held it until they were suc- 
ceeded by the English in 1796. 

It is not unusual then that such a fusion of religions, 
culture, and races should produce an art of high 
standards, but uniquely its own. 
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Andaman Island near Ceylon, a fertile island, is to 
serve as a transition between the artistically rich 
Netherlands Indies and the simple realistic art found 
in Madagascar. The Andamans are fond of music and 
dancing, their dancing is a simple expression of joy 
and no attempt is made at costuming the dancers as in 
Bali and Java. Once more we enter a world where 
tattooing is practiced extensively by both men and 
women. Bracelets and anklets of bark cord are worn, 
but more as a-protective measure than as ornaments. 


In Madagascar, the art of woven baskets and 
furniture is unexcelled. The natives use baskets for all 
types of work and as a result there are at least twenty- 
four specimens of the basket to be found in the 
island. While the native of Madagascar does not use 
furniture in his own home, he makes it to sell to his 
neighbors. He is content with a simple hand-woven 
mat to put on his earthen floor to serve him as a table, 
chair, and bed. 


Wood carving has developed not from artistic 
inspiration but rather from practical application and is 
therefore simple and realistic. The native takes great 
pride in his tomb and neglects building a home be- 
cause he spends so much time carving his tomb. His 
reasoning is simple and obvious. He does this be- 
cause he knows he will spend much more time in his 
tomb. 


Cyprus has had a long and turbulent history. Most 
outstanding of her achievements was Famagusta, rich 
and wicked, wherein nevertheless was a church or 
chapel for every day in the year. It is a graveyard of 
churches now for many are sunk in ruin, while’ those 
that remain are still used for places of worship. 


Cyprus still ranks high in her artistic achievements 
and many of the art objects produced today are as 
fine in quality, line, and design as those made by the 
people in the Middle Ages. She is especially noted 
for her pottery, which is still fired in outdoor kilns, and 
her woven silks and cottons. Hand-made lace and 
embroidery is also a specialty with the women of 
Cyprus, and are much sought after and prized by the 
women of Europe. 


The basketry industry in Cyprus centers at Livadhia, 
the rushes coming from the nearby village of Mavro- 
vouni. After the rushes are received, they are 
cleaned of their outer leaves or fiber and split into 
four parts. When the bottom of the basket is partly 
finished, the uprights are tied together and the sides 


are woven. 


added. 


Rhodes, the birthplace of modern medicine, has 
suffered and learned much at the hands of her con- 
querors. Formerly the Dodecanese (Greek word for 
twelve) Islands, she has today to classify her four 
tongues according to religion. Here the Book of 
Revelation was written, attesting to its long known 
existence. 


The basket is then edged and handles 


A quick glance at her vivid history tells us much 
about her existing art. The Amboise Gate is stone 
structure of medieval gun emplacements, where the 
wall to the right of the bridge and the Gate was 
defended by the German Knights and the wall to the 
left by the French Knights. The Acropolis at Lindos 
houses the Altar of Athena and the Castle of the 
Knights, strongest of the chain of knightly battlements, 
which guarded the coast of Rhodes. Legend tells us 
that St. Paul embarked at Lindos on his way to Rome. 
Then the Knights of St. John, who were driven from 
the Holy Land, made the Castle of the Knights their 
headquarters for more than two centuries, 1308-1522. 


Most notable of the art in Rhodes is her pebble-tiled 
streets done in elaborate designs of an oval and 
square, checkerboard pattern and zigzag lines, all 
designs a holdover from their Turkish rule. Rhodes is 
noted also for her lace, embroidery, pottery and 
woven linens, which are done on hand looms, but so' 
finely that they rank with the costliest silks. 

Crete had an uneventful history during the Classi- 
cal period of Greece, but she has more than com- 
pensated for it by the influence of her successive 
rulers, the Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Venetians and 
Turks. The Venetians left the most telling and perma- 
nent record of their occupation, for today one still sees 
the fortifications, palaces, barracks, gates, and city 
walls, emblazoned with the Lion of St. Mark. 


Excavations of the Minoan Palaces of Hagia Triada 
and Phaestus give us an insight into much of Crete’s 
early civilization. Large stone jars used to carry and 
store olive oil are to be found, and pottery with the 
traditional octopus and shellfish designs. The Bull- 
God was worshipped as he determined the rule of 
the Priest-King. On vases, which have been found, 
the bull had horns made of gold, rock crystal eyes, and 
a mother-of-pearl muzzle. To complete the picture of 
life during the age of Minos are crumbling mural 
frescoes, very large in size. 
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Malta, a strategic island in the Mediterranean 
because of its location, played an important part in 
World War I, as it did in World War II. Not only is 
Malta important as a naval base, but as a chronicle in 
the history of time and art, for recently on this island 
have been uncovered the evidences of the beginning 
of civilization. Here are found temples which became 
the basis for later architectural achievements, four- 
sided pillars with flat round tops and decorated with a 
carved many-leafed plant, which may or may not 
have been intended to represent the ‘Tree of Life.”’ 
Also found were stone-carved female figures, with 
plaited skirts painted red, and worshipped as ‘‘Mother, 
Giver of Life,’’ and many dolmens, as well as other 
smaller art objects. 


There are many of these temples to be found and 
studied on Malta. Among the most important are 
Hagar Kim the High Priest's Palace, Mnaidra the 
King’s Palace, Corradino, Hal Saflieni, and Tarxien. 


Sicily is the island of mythology according to the 
early Greeks. They called it Trinacria, meaning 
“three cornered” island, during the Golden Age. It 
was, according to the myths, inhabited by Cronus and 
Zeus, and Athene who dwelt on the north coast, 
Artemis at Syracuse, and Ceres at Enna. When 
Daedalus flew from Crete on his non-stop flight with 
waxen wings, he landed at Sicily. Hercules left his 
huge footprints there, while Ulysses, in sailing up the 
eastern coast, was captured by the Cyclops north of 
Catania, and Daphne was a resident muse of pastoral 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, with all this romantic background, 
the life of the people of Sicily moves on, perhaps not so 
eventfully but just as beautifully. There is no better 
evidence of this fact than the beautiful hand-woven 
cloth which the women learn quite young to accom- 
plish. Their cloth is cotton, but it is finely and beauti- 
fully done and is made to serve for home and family 
use, as well as for a dowry. The girls also are taught 
to make hand-made lace. 


The pottery of Sicily is quite beautiful, for it is al- 
ways the biscuit-colored background with a simple 
design painted on in red and blue. 


Marionettes, a favorite pastime for both young and 
old, have never been replaced by the modern motion 
picture. The dolls are elaborately and beautifully 
costumed. Their dramas or plays have been handed 
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down by word of mouth, trom father to son, for cen- 
turies. Some of the plays are so long they extend 
serially for six to twelve months. 


Also notable are their carts known as “‘carretta,”’ 
which are used to haul both passengers and freight. 
They are painted in the most vivid, contrasting colors, 
in picture panels. The panels on the back of the cart 
depict religious subjects, those on the sides, historical 
scenes. Thus one might say the Sicilian carretta is a 
traveling museum of pictures. A part of the cart- 
tongue is a beautifully carved wooden block, the 
subject generally being a religious one. 


Sardinia, like its sister islands of the Mediterranean, 
has known many conquests, each leaving their ‘‘foot- 
print’’ behind in the life and culture of its people. 
Their art, too, dates from prehistoric times,. through 
the Bronze Age and the Roman period of bridges, 
temples, aqueducts, and amphitheatres. 


Today, however, the people have fused their artist 
heritages to produce that which is uniquely their own. 
The women of Sardinia are expert weavers, the art 
being handed down from mother to daughter. Pure 
woolen cloth is woven and the capacity of a loom is 
eight to eleven yards per day. 


Sennorie is the city of baskets, for the entire 
populace of the town can be seen at all times, weaving 
baskets while visiting with their neighbors or relaxing 
after a hard day's work in the fields. The baskets are 
of coarse materials, being wheat straw which has been 
wrapped with rough palm leaves. Typical designs 
which are woven into the baskets’ construction are 
flower and animal motifs. 


As Sennorie is the ‘‘basket town,’’ so Oristano could 
be called the town of pottery, for here vessels are 
made to supply all of Sardinia. A primitive potter's 
wheel is still used to turn the vessels and firing is done 
in outdoor oven kilns. 


In the fifteenth century when the Spanish acquired 
the Canary Islands, they were inhabited by a now 
extinct people called the Gaunches. These people, 
anthropologists believe, were a fusion of the Hamitic, 
Cré-Magnon and brachycephalic stock and when 
found were just in the Neolithic stage of civilization, 
although they seldom polished their stone weapons. 
They lived in caves which they decorated with gray, 
red, black, and white paint in abstract, geometric 
designs. 
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The Gaunches were fond of ornament and there- 
fore made smooth polished stones of baked earth in 
many shapes, and colored them black and red. They 
also used bone, seashell, and wood for necklaces, 
arranging them in different designs. Their arms were 
the lance, wooden swords, shield, and the club or 
javelin. If they decorated their weapons, it is not 


recorded. 


At Porto Santo on the Island of Madeira, Chris- 
topher Columbus lived with his bride, Philippa 
Perestrello, the daughter of the Island's first governor. 
Here, Columbus studied charts’ and geographic 
problems and laid the foundation for his future 
success. 


However, Madeira means other achievements in 
the realm of art, for who has not heard of the famous 
Madeira Embroidery Linens? Strange as it may seem, 
the art of embroidery is exotic to this tiny isle, for until 
the middle of the last century, Madeira know nothing 
of this gentle art. It was introduced to the island by 
an English woman. 


Nor does Madeira limit her artistic talents to 
embroidery alone. She also offers the world such 
beautiful objects as wickerware, inlaid woodwork, 
and jewelry. 


Iceland, where the glacier and volcano exist side 
by side; where the vikings came, saw, and conquered. 
Before the Vikings came there were to be found 
inhabiting the island, the Culdean hermits, who 
landed there more than a thousand years ago, the 
first to carry the torch of Christ to this lonely island. 
The name Vestmannaeyjar, or Westman Island, bears 
witness to this ancient tribe. 


Iceland limits her art to the picturesque traditional 
costume left over from the Viking influence and 
handed down from mother to daughter. The head- 
dress is a small black hat with a tassel and silver 
ornament. The dress and jacket are dark, with a 
colorful shawl, and still another tassel and silver orna- 
ment at the waist. 


Nova Scotia was inhabited by the Micmac Indians 
until England and Scotland donated pioneers to the 
New World. The Micmacs still weave the baskets of 
dyed and natural colored strips split from the ash 
tree, but the pioneer women brought with them the 


art of the hooked rug. 
The hooked rug has had a long, interesting history. 


It had its beginnings with the Moors, who made them 
to use extensively in their homes as they had no 
furniture to speak of. Then the Spanish adopted the 
process for their own use during the period of the 
Moors’ rule over Spain. However, instead of making 
rugs as the Moors did, the Spanish people made 
blankets or bed covers and gave them the unqiue 
name of ‘‘Apulljhara.”’ 


The pioneers of Nova Scotia, in making their rugs, 
use burlap as their backing and yarn for the making 
of the colorful design. Designs on these rugs vary, 
some being pictorial, others with abstract or purely 
decorative designs, and still others with flower and 
leaf design motifs. 


Nantucket, America’s own island, just off Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, is a symbol of America itself. A link 
with the past, a promise of the future, the people of 
Nantucket are proud of their heritage and traditions 
and justly so. 


While the art and crafts to be found on the island 
are predominately those of our Puritan pioneers and 
an influence of the sea, many of the little boys and 
girls, children of fathers who sailed the ‘Seven Seas”’ 
in search of whales, played with dolls and cere- 
monial trinkets brought them from the Gilbert and 
Solomon Islands, half-way around the world. 


The architecture on Nantucket is functional as well 
as artistic. Simply but effectively built, the buildings 
had to be prepared to withstand occasional hurri- 
canes and cold, severe winters. The roofs of the 
homes are large and sloping, a number having a 
platform enclosed by a railing, so that the wives of 
captains on whaling vessels could use a stairway 
from the attic to their roofs and keep watch for 
homecoming ships. Although their husbands may 
have been absent from home for a period of three 
years or more, Quaker morals decreed that the wife 
could not go down to the wharves to meet them. 
Thus when a sea captain arrived at his home, he 
found his wife dutifully attending to her 
household tasks. 


many 


So complete was the conquering and destruction 
of the native Indian who inhabited the much sought 
after islands of the West Indies, that little or none of 
their culture is left intact. After Columbus discovered 
these islands accidentally in his quest for India, there 
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followed a period of plunder and complete demolition 
of native arts and crafts, due to the fact that the 
Indian had no greed for gold, no sense of its value, 
and therefore made trinkets of it which the Spanish 
and French and English wanted for power. Therefore, 
the arts and crafts which we think of today as being 
representative of these islands is an artcraft which 
has been influenced by these and other peoples who 
have chanced to live on their shores. 


There is one exception to this last statement and 
that is the Talamanca Indians who inhabit Costa Rica. 
Unaffected by modern civilization, they continue to 
live today as they did many centuries ago, speaking a 
dialect derived from Guetar, the dominant tongue 
among the Caribs. The Talamanca bury their dead in 
graves called guacas, which have yielded interesting 
specimens of pottery and gold ornaments. Another 
distinctive feature about the art of this tribe is their 
architecture of the thatched, cone-shaped residence 
of the Cacique or chief. 


Haiti had a turbulent and vivid history, for it was to 
this island that many of the slaves from the Congo 
were brought for redistribution to the French and 
Spanish overlords among the other islands, as well as 
the sugar, cotton and tobacco plantations of the deep 
South. Led by Henry Christophe, the Black Napoleon, 
a slave himself, the slaves carried out a successful 
revolution, at which time Christophe was made presi- 
dent, only to be crowned king in 1812, five years later. 


The art which one finds at Haiti is the architecture 
of palace and fortifications which Christophe planned 
and constructed against the day when he would be 
called upon to defend his island kingdom. But, as 
in so many cases in self-appointed kingdoms, it 
was not attacks from without, by enemies in foreign 
lands, that Christophe need fear, but rather the unrest 
and distrust of his subjects and people from within. 
After a tyrannical reign, Henry Christophe was 
forced to take his own life, which he did with a golden 
bullet, to escape hanging at the hands of the people 
he chose to rule. 


Puerto Rico is often called Ponce de Leon’s Isle, 
for it was here that this illustrious explorer landed to 
begin his famous search for the ‘Fountain of Youth.” 
The world of art has gained much through the 
Caparra pottery and glazed Spanish tile from this 
island, but as the latter’s descriptive name implies, it 
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is a ‘borrowed art.’’ Here too, the weaving of mats 
and beautifully, colorfully decorated baskets in swirl 
or plaid designs, as well as cotton-cord rugs, is more 
of their contribution to the world of art handicrafts. 
In the art of embroidery, they are only excelled by 
that of the Madeira Isle, for their designs are just as 
intricate, and just as beautifully executed. 


Jamaica and Cuba will always hold a fascination 
for all who read about the gay, carefree, swash- 
buckling days of the buccaneer, pirate, and privateer. 
Of the two islands, Cuba had the more vivid, unethi- 
cal practice of piratry. Attesting to this ruthlessness is 
the account of the wrecks of the Spanish Armada all 
along the southeastern shores, which was defeated 
July 4, 1898, when Cuba Libre became a reality. 


Jamaica, on the other hand, was peopled with the 
Arawak Indians, who called their home in the Carib- 
bean Sea, Xaymaca. Because of its strategic situation 
as far as shipping routes were concerned, it is little 
wonder that it was a natural hunting ground for the 
buccaneer, pirate, and privateer. Port Royal, the 
island’s main port, was called the ‘‘Pirate’s Babylon,”’ 
the most wicked city in its day. Previous to 1692, it 
was called the ‘‘City of Gold.”’ 


The arts and crafts, again, are influenced by their 
conquerors. A variation in some of the concepts are 
found, however, because the majority of the island's 
population are of African descent. Nevertheless, hats, 
baskets, and mats woven of reeds and rattan are found 
on the island, as well as pottery making and the 
weaving of colorful fabrics. 


It has been interesting to note and compare the 
difference in the dress, customs, and art of neigh- 
boring islands. Often sister islands in a group or an 
archipelago would differ so widely in beliefs and 
practices that it was necessary to mention them as 
individuals instead of as one large general group. 
Life on most of the Pacific Islands is still in its primi- 
tive, simple state, therefore so was its art. The Medi- 
terranean Islands offered a variation to this last 
statement, however, but that is to be expected as they 
are in much closer contact with the higher forms of 
civilization, their opportunity to learn and advance to 
the point where they are, is more favorable. The art 
of the Pacific Islands is child-like and naive, but in its 
simplicity one can find, nevertheless, much beauty 
and understanding. 
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Note how it holds its point! 
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These drawings illustrate just a few of the many 
techniques in which school children can express 
their impressions and thoughts by the use of 


GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCILS 


School children and art students need good draw- 
ing pencils. These exceptionally adaptable draw- 
ing tools allow the child more freedom in his or 
her work. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—22 accurate degrees, 6B 
tc 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and KIMZSERLY EXTRA B intense 
black Layout Pencil. 

CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B 

FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—}4” by %” lead, 3 degrees, 
2B-4B-6B 

KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3” long, 4” thick, square 
or rectangular, 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B 


Write to Dept. K for free sample. Buy them from your dealer 
or if unavailable, send us $1.00 for prepaid trial dozen of 


your favorite degree or assortment 


(This offer qood only within U.S. A.) 
Wiakens Fone Hirt, suet (869 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET (+) JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 
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A WORTHY RECIPIENT OF A 
DISTINCTIVE HONOR 


The Eastern Arts Association, through its 
Honor Awards Committee represented by Dr. 
Royal Bailey Farnum, has presented to Augustus 
Foster Rose, a former President, the Gold Medal 
for distinctive and creative work in the field of 
Art Education. The School Arts Magazine is 
pleased to present herewith the citation, written 
by the close associate of Mr. Rose, Mr. Antonio 
Cirino, Head, Department of Education, Rhode 
Island School of Design, and a former President 
of Eastern Arts Association. 


“Mr. Chairman: 

“The founding fathers of our nation proclaimed 
the dignity of man and his right to self realization 
as among the precious rewards of human liberty. 

“In the practice of these principles great insti- 
tutions have evolved, making free America a 
symbol of the spirit of Christian nobility and 
divine righteousness. Since the early days 
evolutionary changes point to a steady onward 
march of human interest and economic gains. 

“Man, the maker of things, in quest of the 
perfect form, always seeks to escape from com- 
placency and mediocrity. He has come a long 
way from the chaotic, crude, simple, and ele- 
mental to attain a world, which although complex 
and difficult, has added to life comforts and 
richness. 

“In this gradual ascent the teacher by high 
ideal and precept has guided youth to know and 


create in common things, both beauty and utility. ‘ 


“Tested in the home, on the battlefield, and on 
the altar of peace a whole nation, enlightened and 
disciplined, is now found firm and resolute in pre- 
serving our concept of the beautiful and the noble 
in thought and in deed. 

“In the great pageant of American Education I 
see a man, a Christian gentleman, one with 
radiant influence endeavoring with passionate 
love for simple beauty to habituate Youth to loveli- 
ness and elegance. 

“Mr. Rose, it was your genuine and kindly 
interest in youth, your eagerness to explore 
latent talent, your willingness to direct and guide 
tender efforts that pointed your way to the high 
service of teaching. 

“Since those days, first in the art room with 
children, then with teachers in the directorship 

(Please turn to page 8-a) 

















































A NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK IN 
ART EDUCATION 


By 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS, 
MARGARET B. TRILLING and 
MARGARET LEE in collaboration 
with ELMER A. STEPHAN. Ed. by 
WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


All principles—in chapters on the auto- 
mobile, the animal form, or the landscape, 
through such attractive fields as cartooning, 
advertising, greeting card decoration, paint- 
ing, or home furnishing—are expressed in oa 
terms selected for direct student appeal. 
Very successful job of writing for the age 
level and variety of interests of the high 
school area. Illustrated with the wisest 
collection of paintings—some in full color 
—and other art ideas to be found in any 
text of thistype. Cloth, 304 pages, $2.60 
—5 or more, only $1.95 each. 





ART EDUCATION FOR 
DAILY LIVING 
By 
MABLE RUSSELL and 
ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Ed. by 
WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 


Revised, reset edition of ART TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 
original leader in the “art in everyday 
life’’ movement. New illustrations include 
many examples of distinguished American 
paintings and other art expressions, plus 
complete revision of color analysis and 
principle-demonstrations. Virtually every 
possibility of subject is explored and as- 
sociated with learning problems, in a re- 
markably practical and interesting study 
of real-life propositions and the principles 
on which they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, 

$3.00. 


Order “On-APPROVAL” Today! 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILL. 
ee £,. SAME 
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HARDENS WITHOUT FIRING 





@ Mexican Pottery Clay is a terra cotta colored craft 
clay for modeling objects that become hard and perma- 
nent without any kiln or oven firing whatsoever. Bowls 
book ends, party favors, figurines, ceramic costume jew- 
elry, and many other objects may be modeled by any 
hand method. While completed pieces are drying at 
room temperature, a chemical reaction takes place within 
the clay which hardens it to resemble ceramic ware. 
Many modeled objects are left undecorated since the 
clay is a deep, rich, red color, but they may be painted 
with showcard colors, tempera, and other decorating 
materials. Sometimes only a design is applied with the 
red clay used as a background color. 
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AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


Indianapolis 8, Indiana 
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of larger responsibilities in Art Education, you 
have maintained a leadership of ever growing 
distinction. 

“A desire for your own advancement, first in 
technological skills, later in administrative tech- 
niques, lured you to England, then repeatedly to 
many art schools and manufacturing centers in 
continental Europe. This wide and varied ex- 
perience, with your knowledge and skills and 
your wisdom and vision in practical education, 
prompted your Government to delegate you to 
survey rehabilitation education in the Dominion 
of Canada and later aid in planning a program 
for our veterans of 1918. 

“The lustre and ring of metals—gold, silver, 
brass, pewter, and copper—fascinated you and 
kindled your imag:nation. You saw in them a new 
education, a practical arplication of John 
Dewey’s philosophy. It was this insight with the 
constructive instincts of man that gave you 
courage to make education coterminous with life 
itself. 

“Even in the early days of Manual Arts in 
Education when the most skeptical of reaction- 
aries fought the new with tenacious fervor, you 
were already crowned ‘THE KING OF THE 
COPPER SHOP.’ Since then, by teaching, by 
authorship, and by training teachers your influ- 
ence in General Art Education, Art Metalry and 
Jewelry has spread far beyond our borders, even 
to the far and the near East. It will continue on 
its journey. 

“Your recognized leadership in special educa- 
tion called you to Boston, Peoria, Chautauqua, 
Rhode Island School of Design, where Jewelry 
and Silversmithing has now such wide acclaim, 
and finally to the Providence Public Schools as 
Director of Manual Arts, bringing to ever greater 
numbers your widening and deepening influence. 

“With both colleagues and professional associa- 
tions you hold an envious reputation for tact, 
wisdom, industry, technical knowledge, execu- 
tive capabilities, and gentlemanly qualities. 

“The Eastern Arts Association recalls with 
pride that you served it well as President. It now 
has the honor of giving public recognition to your 
outstanding service in the field of the Arts in 
Education through years of fruitful endeavor. It 
therefore, acclaims your work.” 
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Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TEACHERS ExcHance Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* A highly specialized course in photography 
is now available to interested workers who wish 
to become really proficient in photography, and 
for those who desire to enter the photographic 
profession as a means of livelihood, at the Chicago 
School of Photography. Large roomy classrooms, 
studio rooms and darkrooms have been provided 
for resident students who wish to take intensive 
personal training. Correspondence courses are 
also being prepared for those who wish to study 
by mail. 

(Please turn to page 12-a) 
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FOR HAND 
WEAVERS 


FAST COLORS 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, 
especially designed for the begin- 
ner, or the experienced and profes- 
sional weaver. Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. 1 issue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS— sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.5,is nowavailable. 8 pages 
of original ideas graphical- yp? 


ly illustrated and fully de- ‘~*~, 
scribed by foremost hand ZK! 
weaving expert. It - <4 j 


is Free on request. 


“€ - “ 
weep,” 

New printing of Mary ee AVING 

M. Atwater’s Booklet . 

on Card Weaving, just 

printed, $1 postpaid. 





16mm Movies of 


NATIVE ARTCRAFTS of the 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


“The Primitive Maori” 

“Honeymoon Heaven” (Hawaii) 
“Isle of Isolation’ (Bali) 

“Battaks of Sumatra” 

“Campensinos Filipinos’ (Philippines) 
“ Adventure Isle’ (Papua) 
“Cannibals Once” (Fiji) 

Fairest Eden” (Pago Pago Samoa) 


Write for Complete Lists and 
Booking Information 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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$250 in cash or an all-expense trip to Mexico, plus the opportunity of having 
your work considered for a scholarship at the famous Chicago Academy of Fine Arts Ma 
is just one of the many awards offered in the 3rd Annual Justrite Ink Drawing Contest. \ 
For students under 21, there are 53 other cash prizes and interesting scholar- 
ships offered by leading art schools. Also, there are THREE all-expense trips to 
the beauty and. cultural spots of Mexico for TEACHERS of the students entering the 
contest. These trips are especially planned by 
a leading travel organization and include visits to 
many of the work shops of Mexican 
artisans and designers. 

The contest is sponsored by 
the Lovis Melind Company, 
which annually produces more 
stamp pad tins than any other 
organization in the world, as 
well as manufacturing world- 
famous Justrite Drawing Ink. 
This year’s student project is 
to draw a design to appear 
on the cover of a stamp pad 
tin. The rendering should be in 
India black or colored draw- 
ing ink. You'll find drawing 
much easier if you use free- 
flowing, non-caking Justrite 
drawing ink—it's full bodied 
and is offered in 23 vibrant 
colors. 


we 








Teacher awards are based on student partici- 
pation. One Mexican trip will be awarded to the 
teacher of the first prize winner, one trip for the 
teacher who has the most prize winners, and one 
for the instructor with the greatest number of 
acceptable entries drawn in Justrite ink. 





Obtain Justrite ink and your entry blank from 
your school supply or office supply dealer. 
Contest closes April 20, 1946. 

















1945 





Louis Melind Company | 


r = ae 
eg ist: 
362 W CHICAGO AVENUE — CHICAGO 10 ILL. whats 
8) 


NEW YORK DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO RAWING IN 
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BEGIN THOSE PLANS FOR NATIONAL 
EDUCATION WEEK 
November 11 through November 17 


It will roll around before you know it, so start 
your preparations right now by contacting your 
local business men and asking for their coopera- 
tion, plan newspaper advertisements, appoint 
committees, ask your motion picture managers 
for. two minutes to run the motion picture trailer 
that will soon be available from NEA. Here are 
the daily topics that will guide you in your 
preparations. 

NOV. 11 EMPHASIZING SPIRITUAL VALUES 

NOV. 12 FINISHING THE WAR 

NOV. 13 SECURING THE PEACE 

NOV. 14 IMPROVING ECONOMIC WELL- 
BEING 

NOV. 15 STRENGTHENING HOME LIFE 

NOV. 16 DEVELOPING GOOD CITIZENS 

NOV. 17 BUILDING SOUND HEALTH 


* . * 


BRING 24 REAL MEMBERS OF THE BLACK- 
FEET TRIBE INTO YOUR CLASSROOM 


Imagine having 24 members of the Blackfeet 
Indian tribe posing for their portraits in your class- 
room. They are ready and awaiting your invita- 
tion right now. Just send one dollar for your set of 
24 full-color pictures plus a 12-page supplement 
that gives you the history of these brave peoples. 

Sketch the bronze, weather-lined faces of the 
braves, the strong aquiline features of the women 
with their inscrutable expressions—every picture 
is a story that can be captured through paint or 
pencil with the aid of imagination. Meet Morning 
Bird, the brave dressed in his buckskin finery, let 
us introduce you to Not Real Bear Woman with 
her beautiful dress decorated with elk teeth and 
bright beads—and see the papoose, Snow Bird, 
all laced into her carriage ready for a ride on her 
mother’s back—you even see the leather thongs 
that are the primitive ‘‘safety pins’’ for papooses’ 
carriages. 

Every picture is in full-color—and by that, I 
mean that it rivals a western rainbow in brilliance 
and softness. Study color, line, the designs that 
are shown in the backgrounds—use them as a 
source for original design~there are dozens of 
uses for these pictures that have captured the 
bold, free spirit of the ‘first families of the 
Plains” and they are yours to use and enjoy for 
only one dollar. 

Send a postal note for $1.00 today, your invita- 
tion that brings the Blackfeet on a permanent 
visit to your classroom or home. Address Secre- 
tary, The School Arts Family, 159 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before October 31, 1945. 
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PAST AND PRESENT CAPTURED BY 
ARTIST’S BRUSH 


with all the accuracy of the camera plus the emo- 
tional quality that comes only from a fine painting. 
The Magnavox company brings you this wonder- 
ful portfolio of ten full-color reproductions of 
paintings depicting important scenes in the lives 
of famous composers and portraits of outstanding 
conductors. Painted by Boris Chaliapin and 
Walter Richards and reproduced on pebble-finish 
paper with a white mat, ready for framing or dis- 
playing immediately, these pictures measure a 
convenient 11] 14- by 9 inches. 


On the back of each picture is a handy fold of 
paper with a complete biography of the personal- 
ity and a list of his outstanding musical composi- 
tions. Just think, three imporiant study factors 
with each of the ten reproductions—full color 
painting with facial expressions and character 
lines so real that you expect the musician to step 
right out of the paper, a biography and a list of 
compositions, the key to this personality that you 
may listen to even as you look at the picture. 


Time is a forgotten element despite the histroi- 
cal accuracy of the scenes that show such ex- 
citing events as the levee-Negro inspired music of 
Stephen Foster and the stormy sea, that brought 
forth Wagner's “The Flying Dutchman.” Rach- 
maninoff, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Kreisler, 
Toscanini, Wagner, Koussevitsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Stephen Foster become contem- 
poraries in the fellowship of musical genius, inter- 
preted through paint, skill, and imagination. 


Send just fifty-three cents today for your 
Magnavox Reproductions that bring you handy 
reference, enjoyment, and appreciation in one 
handy portfolio. Use a postal note and mail 
request to Secretary, The School Arts Family, 
159 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., before 
October 31, 1945. 


A FAMILY CIRCLE FAVORITE PLAYS A 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


That wonderful weekly bulletin published by 
the National Geographic for the entire school 
year is again available through the Family Circle, 
and for an outstanding twenty-five cents’ worth, 
these 30 bulletins have never been equalled. 


The surpise element of these publications is 
half of their fascination, for you never know the 
countries that will be discussed and illustrated 


until the bulletin arrives, but one thing you can‘ 


be sure of—they will be timely and interesting 
and you'll find many uses for the material. De- 
pend on these publications as sources for lesson 
plans and for integration of subjects. It's just like 
having a world-scout on the lookout for interest- 
ing countries, customs and peoples—a scout that 
reports back to you with his information every 
week. 


Become a world-citizen along with your pupils 
through the use of this “horizon-pusher”’ that 
makes you a neighbor to even the most remote 
parts of the world. 


Send twenty-five cents for your year’s supply of 
ideas from the National Geographic Bulletin. 
Address request to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 150 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
before October 31, 1945. 


SS 
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Between 


the Bindings 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the bette 
books for your school and personal library, 


HOW TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN OIL PAINTING 


Have you ever wished for an opportunity to 
visit the studio of an established artist and watch 
him put into effective use the methods, materials, 
and techniques that spell success in the field of oil 
painting? Here is your opportunity—the book 
STUDIO SECRETS by Frederic Toubes, well- 
known artist and teacher. Starting with a chapter 
titted EDUCATION OF A PAINTER, you move 
through interesting topics such as the comparative 
merits of oil painting techniques, notes on materials, 
painting tools, the preparation of the canvas, 
colors, studio equipment, recipes for paint re- 
movers. 


Frames add to the beauty of your paintings— 
and they are doubly attractive if you make and 
finish them yourself. Learn all about the principles 
of complimentary framing in the second part of 
this 7!4- by 10-inch book that contains 134 idea- 
packed pages. 


STUDIO SECRETS gives you the key to the 
“studio of success" by bringing tips and techniques 
by a successful artist to your classroom. Send a 
postal note for $3.50 for your copy of STUDIO 
SECRETS to Creative Hands Book Shop, 159 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


212 DESIGNS FOR WEAVERS 


in A HANDWEAVER'S PATTERN BOOK by 
Marguerite P. Davison, priced at only $6.50. 
Years of research and study went into the creation 
of the book and the intricate but clear diagrams 
plus pictures of the results make this book one of 
the most valuable for weaving enthusiasts that | 
have seen. Devoted solely to the four-harness 
patterns that may be woven on a sixteen-inch 
warp, the author's keen appreciation for weaving 
patterns combines with her interest in the history of 
design to make this book truly outstanding. 

There are 212 black and white photographs that 
clearly illustrate the patterns and beside these, 
numbered correspondingly so that they are easy to 
follow, are the drafts that enable you to duplicate 
the patterns. 


The 8- by 11-inch pages, one hundred and 
twenty-seven in all, are divided into 17 chapters 
packed with pictures, diagrams and information 
about the patterns from their Scandinavian birth 
to their American adoption, patterns that bring 
beauty and satisfaction to all who attempt them. 


Send a postal note for $6.50 for your copy of 
A HANDWEAVER’'S PATTERN BOOK to 
Creative Hands Book Shop, Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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HIGGINS TKS —THE MASTER ART MEDIUM 


SEND FOR A 
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and unified in purpose, creative work of lasting value 
is achieved 


With masters of art, Higgins American Drawing Ink is the 
chosen medium, for it translates the mental image, the 
idle] IhA-ME) 41 ola lal-MelaitimlilioMnatitiellPdelilelatmmelalemilaltialcte| 
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a to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 
ty Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
meat projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
i by their students in thousands of classrooms. 
i 
“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
dK by 17 néw classroom projects 
a 13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 
reation 
agrams Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
f 
pt “These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teachers— 
nail particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 
en-inch ject as part of the teaching program.” 
eaving MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
tory of Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
rhs that Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
these, Just fill out and mail this coupon with 25¢ 
easy fo to cover postage and handling. We mail 
iplicate your copy immediately on receipt. 
ed and ff TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
h : DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. SA-v-45 
napters j Art’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
rmation 44th St. and 1st Ave., New York, N. Y. 
sn birth FF Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
it bring ARTISTS’ Project Book ‘Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 
them. NAME 
OK to ADDRESS 
uilding, DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY erate 
1945 
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Here’s The Ideal 
SILK SCREEN 
METHOD 


for School Work 



































SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


Printing Process Outfit 


This process of silk screen printing eliminates the two 
major objections schools and students alike have had to 
silk screen printing, thatis, its messiness and its impracti- 
cability inthe classroom. The Sargent process, although 
similar in technique, employs Sargent Water Soluble 
Tempera Colors or Dry Tempera (ease! powder). They 
dry quickly, screen wash-up requires water only and 
takes just a fraction of the time previously required. 
Sargent Tempera is available in a range of 37 colors. 

paque effects and either bright or soft effects of ori- 
ginal transparent water colors can be obtained with 
a minimum of training. Since water colors dry faster, 
colors may be superimposed with little delay. The silk 
screen process is an ideal means of expression for the 
student. With the introduction of the Sargent water 
base method, schools are making ita regular part ofthe 
curriculum. Special Introductory Offer: The complete 
outfit, including a fine organdy screen, 5! arge size jars 
offamous Sargent Tempera, 8-oz. jar of Plasticizer, 2 
tubes of Tusche, Adhering Liquid, Lacquer, Knife, Squee- 
gee... everything forthe three methods of silk screen l 











reproduction in one handsome and handy snap-box 
4.00. 


container... postpaidin U.S. A.... $ 


—- — — SEND ORDER TODAY! —- — = 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors | 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send me “Introductory Offer’ Silk Screen Outfit. 
My $4.00 is enclosed. | 


Your School oh eee on sane ssieeeenet iE 
Your Name 
Address 








Time to send in 
the ‘‘first’’ team! 


And by the “‘first’’ team we 
mean those 25 brilliant, 
smooth-working and versa- 
tile pigments called Alpha- 
color Dry Tempera. 
Imagine a single series of 
opaque, non-toxic colors 
that can be mixed for any 
or all of the following 
uses: 





® Opaque Tempera Color 

* Transparent Water Color 

® Airbrush Color ® Oil Paint 

* Wet or Dry Stencil * Block Printing 

® Silk Screen Paint ® Textile Paint 

FREE! Send for ‘‘How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempera” 

folder telling how easily these colors may be 
mixed and used. Dept. SA-95. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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® Finger Paint 
* Colored Ink 











Three courses are available: A Basic Funda- 
mental Course for those who have had no previ- 
ous experience in photography; an Advanced 
Professional Course which provides comprehen- 
sive training in practically all branches of photog- 
raphy; an Advanced Techniques Course which 
covers the more technical side of color work, 
emulsions, special laboratory processes, etc. 
Complete information and prices on these courses 
may be had by writing direct to the Chicago 
School of Photography, 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois, or to School Arts, requesting 
T.E.B. No. 451-A. 


* * * 


* The Grand Specialties Company of Chicago 
are sponsors of a new product which, although 
not of particular interest nor value to artists, is of 
considerable use to workers with tools. It is a 
new kind of clamp—Extra Deep Throat Speed 
Clamp. Most any mechanic will at once recognize 
the significance of the improvements over the 
common, everyday clamp—"‘extra deep throat,”’ 
“instant trigger release,’’ ‘quick setting,” 
“spatter-proofed."’ Position instantly with a gentle 
push on the combination ratchet screw, and there 
you are. Tighten with a turn of the handle. Three 
sizes are made and the prices are right. Receive 
full information about this new and improved 
clamp by asking School Arts for T.E.B. No. 
452-A. 


7 + * 


* Rush—FybRglass—Eraser for ink and type- 
writer is a new product which has its uses for 
draftsmen, photographers, printers, bookkeep- 
ers—anyone who is liable to make an error or has 
foreign substances to be removed which an 
eraser will ordinarily do. FybRglass is a very 
fine abrasive with qualities equal to fine emery 
cloth. It removes dried ink without scratching 
metal. Many things are claimed for this new 
eraser which will all be explained and possibly 
a sample eraser furnished if you ask Schoo! Arts 
for T.E.B. No. 453-A. 


* * * 


* The New Hollywood Viewer is popular in 
schools and colleges for use in visual education. 
Amateur and professional photographers will find 
this viewer has features which are of extra value— 
large, high grade lens, precision focussing, three 
film tracks with every viewer, brilliant third 
dimensional effect, are a few of’these features. 
Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 454-A which will 


bring more complete information, including price. 


* * * 


* The Brooklyn Museum held a special exhibi- 
tion of American Pewter during the Summer 
months, among the collections being one of 246 
items from the John M. Poole estate. The exhibit 
emphasizes the intrinsic beauty of early American 
pewter and illustrates by a wide variety of design 
and form its extensive use in the everyday life of 
America during the 18th and 19th centuries. In 
the Fail the entire collection will be installed in a 
permanent gallery and a handbook will be pub- 
lished. School Arts will attempt to advise further 
about this if readers will ask us for T.E.B. No. 
455-A. 

* The Metal Crafts Supply Co. have an un- 
usually fine catalog describing and illustrating 
their equipment and supplies for brass, pewter, 
aluminum, jewelry, silver, copper, and monel 
work. It is an artistic job in every way—layout, 

(Please turn to page 14-a) 

























Three inch A 20 cents 
tubes J: each 


WATERCOLORS 
— & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


1 Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 

















MODELING CLAY 
IN POWDER FORM 


Lends itself well to related art work 
Characters in well-known stories, people 
foreign countries studied in geography, and 
national heroes are popular subjects. Use 
these figurines in simple dioramas. SERAM 
bakes in an ordinary oven, small objects re 
quiring only fifteen minutes heat exposure 

Write for baking and waterproofing directions 

FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. Dep: SAo4 
425 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry ,reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 

= = a eee oe ee ee ele 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 





Name 
Address 
My School is 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & C0., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ART 4no CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Did you know that the War Production Board 
has just released cowhide and steerhide? 
These old favorites for leathercraft should 
help to pep up your craft program. Calfskin is 
still restricted and probably will be until after 
V.J. Day. 


The anvil chorus will start again! Copper and 
iluminum have been released, so dust off the 
netal work shop and get set for a noisy Fall 
tocks are still scarce but your school priority 
vill speed delivery over non-priority orders 


Have you heard tell that the school systems are 
being criticized because of the lack of empha- 
is on crafts before the war? The Army, Navy, 
Red Cross, and Surgeqn General have been 
nable to find anywhere near enough compe- 
tent instructors in crafts for the recreation and 
ccupational therapy programs. The need is 
till acute. Think something should be done 
bout it. More on this subject in the next issue. 


The handicraft suppliers had a meeting in 

hicago in July in view of forming an associa- 

Temporary committee appointed to look 

nto the matter. A handicraft association could 
be very helpful to you in the school field 


A. MUST in New York! Visit the new Ameri- 
in Handicrafts Store at 12 East 41st Street. 
ts the only store in the country carrying a 
mplete line of Art, as well as Craft Supplies. 
The store itself is a “knock-out.” Free dem- 
nstrations in various arts and crafts through- 
t the Fall and Winter. Write for a schedule. 


ARCE ITEMS—Oil paints because of the 
tubes, art paper of all kinds, most leathers, 
paint brushes, goat lacing (substitute “Plastik 

ice,’ solid plastic) belfast cord, all wood 
tems, canvas, metal working hammers and 
takes. If an item is available we have it. 


atch this column for items of interest to teach- 
ers and supervisors of arts and crafts. Newsy 
tems and suggestions welcome. 














STEERHIDE and COWHIDE have been 
released by the W.P.B. Orders can be filled 


immediately from stock. 


STEERHIDE, light weight, natural only—toolable. 
COWHIDE, light weight, natural only—toolable. 


Heavy weight, natural only. 


$.65 per sq. ft. 
$.65 per sq. ft. 
$.75 per sq. ft. 


Also all cut projects are again available from these leathers, such as tooling and 
braiding belts, wallets, key cases, etc. 


METALCRAFT. Copper and aluminum are again available. 
Aluminum in 16 and 18 gauge. Copper in 18 and 20 gauge. 
Copper circles from 3 to 12 inches. Bracelet blanks. 

Write for price list. 








PLEXIGLASS. The new glass-clear, easily worked plastic just re- 

leased by the War Production Board. Available in sheets approxi- 

mately 8 by 30 inches. Thicknesss |«-inch, 3%-inch, '4-inch. 
Price $1.50 per Ib. 





“PLASTIK" LACE. The new substitute for goat skin and pyro lace. 

Solid plastic—no cotton core. Colors: red, green, blue, brown, black, 

white, orange, yellow. . . Prices: $1.50 per 100-yard spool; 
$8.00 for 5 spools; $15.00 for 10 spools. 





CALFSKIN. Remnants, very large pieces of tooling calf, suitable 
for all projects even up to small handbags. Assorted colors. 
Price, $2.25 per |b. 


CALFSKIN CUT PROJECTS. Not restricted because cut | : 


from the large remnants listed above. Finished complete 
with plastik lace. 





NO. C 201. BILLFOLD ILLUSTRATED— 
$1.40 ea.; $15.40 per doz. Many others. Send for circular. 





CATALOGUE. Complete 80-page Catalogue 


FREE when requested on school stationery. 


10 cents 








_— Hamdlicnofts conran INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


45-49 SOUTH HARRISON STREET . 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
12 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WEST COAST MAIL ORDER and RETAIL 
915 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 














and color plates? 


originality and personal inventiveness. 


text to have. 


Mountain View, California 





The ART LOOK: ot Your Dreams 





APPLIED ART 


AVE you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 
Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 


APPLIED ART is the answer . . . the very book you have wanted. 


Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 
supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. Not only is it an 
entire library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 


What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. Every art 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own acopy. It is a mine of 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border patterns, molded objects, 


handicraft, lettering, and designs . . . . just the things you want your art teaching 


Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 





’ 
COPIES 


Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 


by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford 
University. Editor SCP.COL ARTS Magazine 





; NOW 
LFormerly 5G | $@00 


POSTPAID 














DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For 1945 Catalog Write Dept. SA 95 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 











DRAWING PAPERS 
DRAFTING MATERIALS 
ART SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Catalog and sample books on request. Wholesale Only 


THE MORILLA CO. Cooper Square, New York 3 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 

















METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
helpful to teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 
Reliable, experienced service. 








DART oie. CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 





Thoma . Providence, R. I 


composition, printing, binding (plastic). It show 
the artistic touch of master craftsmen, as on 
would expect from the hand and mind of M 
Augustus F. Rose. The catalog is valued at 5 
cents, so be sure to send this amount when writin 
School Arts for a copy of T.E.B. No. 456-A. 


* 2 


* A letter from the Western Mfg. Compan 
says that orders from their old catalogue will b 
accepted, especially if second and third choice 
are permissible. A new catalogue is being cor 
sidered, but tools and supplies are critical < 
hard to get in any quantity. So you can unde: 
stand how difficult it is for them to enumerate 
definitely all their stock and promise. that it will be 
available months later. A mimeographed list 
covering leathers, tools, books, and a few other 
craft supplies has been prepared. Those of our 
Subscribers who want one of these lists may 
possibly have one L, asking School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 457-A. 

* The Rit Products Corporation have put out 
other pamphlets which are of practical use to art 
teachers. One is how to ‘Beautify the home with 
Color,” prepared for teachers and home econo- 
mists by Dorothy C. Campell; another, ‘'Color 
Crafts for Everyone,” by Agnes Lilley. Many 
good ideas for craft work. The publications are 
available to our Subscribers if you ask School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. 458-A. 


7 * * 


* Here is a letter from the Electric Hotpack Co., 
Inc. which will be interesting to all who are inter- 
ested in Ceramics and have or desire equipment 
for pottery: 

“We are enclosing herewith a descriptive 
Bulletin on our Electric Ceramic Kiln which 
has been on the market for over a year and 
has proved to be very satisfactory. 

“We find that the making of Ceramics has 
become a part of the curriculum of Elementary 
and High Schools, and is also being used ex- 
tensively in hospitals as well as for private use. 

“At the present time we are in a position to 
supply the Model No. 7001 from stock and if 
you are interested in additional information 
concerning distribution of this unit we shall be 
pleased to have the opportunity of furnishing 
you with more details.”’ 


A copy of this Bulletin will be sent to all who 
write School Arts for T.E.B. No. 459-A. 


* The use of color to increase visual comfort 
and student efficiency is the subject of a booklet, 
“Optonic Colors for Schools,’’ just published by 
The Arco Company, Cleveland. The new booklet 
includes a thorough explanation of underlying 
principles in color selection and 18 easily under- 
stood rules to help those without scientific training 
in color problems plan for the most effective com- 
binations in schoolrooms, libraries, drafting rooms, 
art studios and shops. Arco’s Optonic System 
includes five shades of accurately measured re 
flection value in each of five colors—blue, green 
tan, coral and gray which can be used effectively 
in any combination. Selection of colors which re- 
lieve monotomy and compensate for the deficien- 
cies in certain types of natural and artificial light 
can be made with scientific accuracy by applying 
the rules in conjunction with survey forms in- 
cluded in the booklet. For more information ask 
School Arts for T.E.B. No.4510-A. 
(Please turn to page 16-a) 
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Whittling is fun 
with X-ACTO knives 


FIRM-GRIP HANDLES, VARIETY OF SCALPEL-SHARP BLADES 
IDEAL KNIFE FOR EVERY ART AND CRAFT USE 








SS 


as diagrammed in X-acto’s fascinating new 
Whittler’s Handbook prepared for artists, 7” 
students, teachers, by a well known artist. ‘ a4 


THIS BOOKLET IS FREE 


with X-acto No. 80 Whittling Set—Knife and 
variety of interchangeable blades, $2.00; and 
with X-acto No. 83 De Luxe All-Metal Knife 
Chest—3 X-acto Knives with assorted blades, 
in wooden chest, $5.00. For the booklet alone, 
just send 10¢, X-acto Crescent Products Co., 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


See how easy it is to make a Yellow Hound, Yf)MYPY" 


WN 














* 
X-acto 2: 
&TOOLS 
Buy where you see this sign. At better hardware, 
hobby, gift shops 





7.-acto Knives and Knife Chests. From 50¢ to $5.00 *Reg. US. Pat.Of 
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Canadian gent 
The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 








How to Avoid 


Color Complexes .. . 
Let the 


HILER COLOR SYSTEM 


Solve Your Problems 


Classroom Size DeLuxe Edition 28” x 42” 


One hundred and sixty-two hand printed, hand 
pasted color swatches. 


Scientifically coordinated arrangement by Hilaire 
Hiler, author and color expert. 


_ Produces thousands of selective harmonies. The 
simplest and best tool for color harmony on the 
market. 


Easily understood by your students and you. Each 
chart accompanied by clear, brief explanatory text. 
Edges cloth bound, metal grommets for hanging. 





$12.50 delivered when remittance accompanies 
order, otherwise C. O. D 


HILER COLOR SYSTEMS 


BONITA TERRACE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











E HANDBOOK 


SHOWS BRAIDED 
BELT KITS and other proj- 
ects now released for all handi- 
craft uses. 








Belt kits of finest tooling cowhide. 
Buckle, all parts and instructions with 
each kit. No tools required. Only 
$5.40 per dozen. 


ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
A few sets of me 

carving tools, swive 
cutterand 5 stamps, H Oo R T Oo N Cc R 4 FT 
only . . . . $1.95 618 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 6, Conn. 











METALS FELT » PLASTICS * GIMP 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


1646 Hayden, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Write for our new Fall Catalog 


PLASTEROID « JEWELRY « LOOPER CLIPS 
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PAPER SALVAGE STILL URGENT 


THE WAR in the Pacific has in- 
creased the need of waste paper. When 
you save it and turn it in on collection 
day, your waste paper can be used to 
make paper containers for blood plasma, 
medical dressings, food, ammunition 
and thousands of other essential war 
items. Paper products, made from waste 
paper, help to supply or package just 
about everything our armed forces must 
have to keep fighting. And more paper 
is needed for essential civilian require- 
ments. Save ALL waste paper. Save it 
and turn it in. Watch your newspaper for 
collection dates. Your paper is war 
material. It isn’t waste paper unless you 
waste it! 











* This is important! Elcraft, Division of Educa- 
tional Laboratories, 1637 Court Place, Denver 2, 
Colorado, has taken over the distribution of all 
the Lester Griswold instruction and design charts, 
both for sale to consumers and to dealers. For 
many years the name of Lester Griswold and his 
excellent Indian Craft work and designs have 
been familiar to School Arts readers, through 
his advertising and very complete catalog. It is 
good to know that the beautiful designs which he 
labored so many years to create are still available 
through the office of the Elcraft people. Write 
School Arts and ask for T.E.B. No. 4511-A which 
will bring examples of Indian Decoration Designs 
and other interesting literature. 


* . * 


* Informative Classroom Pictures seem to fill 
the need of teachers for illustrative material to 
visualize their curriculum. Here are but a few of 
the many subjects covered by these excellent 
pictures: Life in Colonial America, Pioneer Days, 
Transportation—Land, Water, Air; Indian Life, 
Clothing in Other Lands, The Story of Textiles, 
and a great many others. An Index-Guide enables 
one to determine almost instantly the pictures and 
reading material that the ‘Picture Reference 
Library’’ contains on any topic. We suggest 
that you write School Arts for complete informa- 
tion about this Teaching with Pictures Service. 
Ask for T.E.B. No. 4512-A. 


* * . 


*% Have you seen a copy of the Louis Melind 
Company catalog? There are many items listed 
and illustrated besides those primarily for busi- 
ness office use. For instance, Alphabet Band 
Stamps, Number and Letter Bands, Handy Refer- 
ence Chart of Drawing Inks, Rubber Type Outfits, 
Sign and Chart Printers, Picture and Word 


Stamps. It is conceivable that teachers of drawing 


will find several things in this catalog very useful. 
Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 4513-A. 


* * * 


*% Comet Model Airplane and Supply Co. are 
very busy constructing kits for building models of 
all manner of aircraft—the sensational ‘‘Aira- 
comet,’ the Comet Gull, Mosquito Gliders, to 
mention but a few. Kits contain all the elements 
essential to a complete model. Boys, and girls, 
too, will get a great “kick’’ constructing these air- 
planes. Ask School Arts for some of the latest 
supplements illustrating and describing these 
model kits. Great for constructive craft work. 
Ask for T.E.B. No. 4514-A. 

*% The 20th national Victory Poster Contest 
recently conducted by the Latham Foundation for 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR QUALITY .. 































... and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART’ PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. : 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md i 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


SAVE PAPER 7 
AND | 


BUY BONDS Q 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 










BOOK o* ARTCRAEZ 











Ideas for Classwork \3 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies, 
Write for catalog S-9 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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‘osBORN BROS. 
923 W. Jackson, C “S 


‘of 95 years, 
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CR A FT SUPP L E s 


Craft Books @ Kits © Craft Projects ¢ Plastics ¢ 
Leather © Metal e Felt ¢ Craft Lace © Other Supplies 
All of these and many more Craft Supplies on Mailing List S-2 
Send for Your Copy Today 
S. LYNDS .~ MEDWAY, MASS. 
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NEW _ illustrated, 
bound, 20-page brochure 


spiral- 


explaining the highlights in the crea- 
tion of sterling flatware from the draw- 
ing board to the dinner table. 

Enlightening to all art, home eco- 
nomics teachers and lecturers. Factual 
basic material forclass discussions cov- 
ering silver manufacturing processes 
from rudimentary to finished stages. 

Send 25¢ in coin to cover printing 
and mailing costs. 


Gotham 


PROVIDENCE 7, 
RHODE ISLAND 


j 


’ ] *. ° ° . 
Mmerica § Leading Sil, ersmiths since 1831 








FOR FREE 
CATALOG 





—_—_ ~ 
Model-Crat.Inc. 


S21 WEST MONROE STREET - CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 
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Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


quickly... effectively... successfully! 


37 COSTUMES— with detailed 
show exactly how to make them. 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so 


they may be used again. 


APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll 
need and how to use it most effectively. 





ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaran- 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and 
Mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 
for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon. 


sketches 


@ @ FREE TO TEACHERS @ @ 


to HOW TO MAKE 


COSTUMES © 


SEWDOL Plays 


( AMO PAG EAanTS 





Includes Costume Directions for 
HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 

HEALTH PAGEANTS and 


Donkey Pirate Greek 

Bird Brownie Frontiersman 

Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 

Clown Norseman Fairy 
oor EE 4 
| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
| 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
| Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 

Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 
| eants.”” | 
| ba idedekaseatesvaSesesaanaeebes ‘ | 
| EE Pee ne a rey ere erry ee | 
| DCCC ies ati chavh wad naeaee ewe cannnite 

DI. diese chic cues bbb eunew eaten beeeGe | 
DW iciatesedl ee eee 
I sitastesisseneiencliiecata iii tn added ] 





the Promotion of Humane Education proved to be 
the most successful to date. An unusual number 
of outstanding posters were received from United 
States contestants as well as those in Canada and 
a number of foreign localities. 

The next Latham Foundation contest will open 
Sept. 1, 1945 and close March 1, 1946. Over 200 
awards in the form of war bonds and stamps will 
be offered as prizes. In addition, there will be 
24 major prizes covering scholarships in leading 
art schools in the United States and Canada. 
Among these are 3 art scholarships especially 
planned for Servicemen. 

Besides posters based on patriotic and humane 
topics, the Foundation will welcome entries 
featuring post-war plans and United Nations 
cooperation. 

Anyone interested can obtain details on the 
contest by writing to John deLemos, Art Director, 
The Latham Foundation, Box 1322, Stanford 
University, California, or asking School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 4515-A. 


* 7 . 


*% The brighter the color the more attractive an 
object is to the child. The appearance and the use 
of color, not the making or mixing of colors nor 
the theory of color, is of primary interest to the 
young artist. But to the instructor, the more he or 
she knows about colors, how to create harmonious, 
complementary, analogous colors; an under- 
standing of hues, tones, shades, tints, and all the 
other ramifications of color, the better. Many 
artist-educators have given us their ideas about 
these color matters. The latest we have noted, 
perhaps not the last, is the Hiler Color System, 









DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash 
Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw'g & 
Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 


Suite EX) «18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION .. . FOR RESULTS 


Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 


Professionai methods for beginn r advanced 

dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty 

ing. Fabric Analysis, Fast Writing, Inte Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glo Millin 


ver King, 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day anx 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 168) Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 





Schoo! of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts,teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
*hotography, puppet y, jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry 
CATALoc. 


1328 WN. Broad St. , Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








DEGREE COURSES. . . Architecture, Art Educatior 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . Advertising Design, Building 
Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design. 
38 Strupios 75 InsTRUCTORS 59rn Year 


Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Linen Warp and Filling 
Cotton Rug Roving 
Cotton Warp Yarns 
Text Books on Weaving 





Irish Linen 


Yarns 
IN STOCK 


Looms, Loom Supplies 
For Hand Loom Weaving 


Write for Samples and Prices 
(Include 10c. in Stamps) 


HUGHES FAWCETT, inc. 


Hand Loom Weaving Dept. 
115 Franklin St., NewYork 13, N.Y. 








with its Outline Color Chart and explanatory 
notes. To tell all there is to tell about this Hiler 
System, which has the appearance of intelligence 
and simplicity, would take too much space. We 
highly recommend that you send to the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico, or 
to School Arts for T.E.B. No. 4516-A which will 
bring you complete information about this 
splendid color chart. 


% The Ridgewood Art Association, Ridgewood, 
N. J., is sponsoring an ‘‘Armed Forces Exhibit’ of 
the art work of men and women in the armed 
forces, wherever they may be, which has been 
done since entering service. 

Any medium, any subject, any size, framed or 
unframed, and as many as possible. The exhibit 
will be open October 20 and close November 3. 
Send entries to E. B. Winchell, 70 East Ridge- 
wood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J., by the first of 
October, with photo of artist in service attire, if 
possible. For more details, contact Mrs. Reginald 
R. Wilde, Chairman, 5] Abbington Terrace, Glen 
Rock, N. J. 
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‘ NEW BOOK WITH THE 
LATEST HELDS ON MAKING COMICS 
ALSO LAYOUTS AND STEP DRAWINGS 
| THINK QU WILL LIKE IT 
ASK AT YOUR DEALERS oR 
SEND $90 1 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


box 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 











NEW GRISWOLD DESIGNS! 


We are now publisher's agent for the entire series of 
Lester Griswold's patterns and design charts for leather, 
pottery, beads, plastics and metal. The new series 
of 50 sheets of leathercraft design (500 individual 
designs) is $3.00. Please ask for a free facsimile 
sheet of all the series. 


Our No. 45 catelog is ready now, too! 
PLEASE SEND ALL ORDERS FOR CHARTS 
TO YOUR DEALER OR DIRECTLY TO US. 











HANDICRAFT 
Simplified Procedure and Projects 


1944 Revision 512 pages 600 Illustrations 
PRICE $3.00 
Recognized as the indisp ble M | for 





ARTS and CRAFTS TEACHERS and 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 


Available at your Booksellers or Craft Supply House 


LESTER GRISWOLD, Author-Publisher 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 








SAVE PAPER 
AND 


BUY BONDS 9g 
VISUALIZE YOUR CURRICULUM 


» PIONEER 
» COLONIAL 


» TRANSPOR- 
TATION. - 


» DISCOVERY 
» INDIAN 

» FARM 

» MEXICO 


» SOUTH 
AMERICA 


» CHINA 

» INDIA 

» BRAZIL 

» AUSTRALIA 








Write for free circular. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISNERS 
1209 Kalamazoo Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
228 Designs — $2.00 
SCHOOL ARTS, 159 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

















AMERICAN INDIAN UNIT 


10 84 x 11 Indian Posters to cut, color and paste $ .50 


24 9x12 Famous Indian Pictures in Color 1.00 
6 American Indian Blackboard Stencils. 50 
8 11x14 American Indian cut-outs to color 50 
1 Colorful Hopi Kachina Doll ; 65 
1 Pueblo Indian Village to cut out and build 60 
6 Groups, 10 cards each, Indian post cards, 


colored, per group ' 25 
1 Wall Pe folded, Indian Tribes Today in 
A 


i « ; 25 
1 Wall Map, folded, early Indian Tribes in 
U.S.A. : 25 
1 Teachers’ Manual—lIndian Teaching Unit 50 
1 Booklet—Indian Ceremonials 50 
1 Booklet—Indian Handicrafts 50 
1 Four Yard Panel Indian Posters ; .50 | 
Collection of 12 Hopi Indian Kachina Dolls, 


named, with quaint characterization by 

Hopi Artist ; ; 12.00 
Colorful Indian Arts and Crafts, Indian Goods, 

Books, Pictures, Songs, Dances, etc. 


MEXICAN UNIT 


8 11x14 Mexican Cut-outstoColor . ... .50 
1 Four-yard Panel Poster, Mexico . 50 
1 Poster Map, Mexico and her neighbors 60 
1 Mexican Village to cut out and build . .60 
1 Illustrated Teaching Unit on Mexico .30 


Mexican Jumping Beans, each . .10 
Brilliant Serapes, Mexican Crafts, Books, Pic- 


tures, etc. 
ESKIMO UNIT 
1 Illustrated Teaching Unit on the Eskimos 30 
8 11x14 Eskimo cut-outs to color 50 
10 844 x11 Eskimo Posters to cut, color, and 
paste . . 50 
10 6x9 Drawings, the Eskimos, to color 15 
1 Four Yard Panel Poster, The Eskimos 50 
1 Totem Pole 6” 1.00 
1 Totem Pole 10” 2.00 
Eskimo soft sole Moccasin Slippers, children’s 
sizes : . 2.00 
Eskimo soft sole Moccasin slippers, adults’ sizes 5.00 
Eskimo Doll 3.00 


Ivory Carvings, Wood Carvings, Chilkat Blankets, 
Basketry, Fur, and Leather Products. 
Send 3c stamp for latest price lists. 
GEORGE R. MOMYER, Native American Arts & Crafts 
1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California 











Timely Ideas for Teachers 
BOOKS 


Applied Art, Pedro deLemos $5.00 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Book 1 \ 88 illustrated pages, 
Book 2 8 in full color 
Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos 3.75 
The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey 1.50 
Plays and Puppet Shows 1.00 
Planning and Producing Posters 2.75 
Symbolism for Artists, Bailey-Pool 4.50 


SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . $2 

109 Block Printing, 17 plates 844” x 11” 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8'4" x11" 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 
157 Indian Arts, 27 plates, 84%" x 11” 1.50 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 


FAIRBAIRN PORTFOLIOS 


Interpretive Costume Design 


Folio 1 Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 

12 plates $1.00 
Folio 2. The Orient, 7” x 10” 1.00 
Folio 3. The Age of Chivalry 1.00 
Folio 4 American Costume 1.00 


Folio 5 Renaissance and Elizabethan 1.00 


Order from your nearest School Arts Dealer 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. : 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St 
Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon 
] 


va. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery ©°., 
3100 W. Cherry St 

Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

orcester 8, Mass. SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, a * = 

1) cin 


In CANADA at slightly higher prices—all duties paid. 
Moyer School Sys. Lt., Moncton, Montreal, Toront 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 
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Here are New Ideas and Help... 


Instructions for 500 Projects 


in one book ...... $3.75 
CREATIVE ART GRAFTS, BOOK 2 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS 


oT f Join the “PROJECT PARADE?” that leads to enjoyment and skill with this brand-new publication by Pedro 
15 | deLemos, author of the highly successful Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, and many other outstanding handicraft 
00 books and folios. 

00 Eighty-eight generous 9 x 12 inch pages, 8 in full color, tell you and then show in clear pictures the exact 
“a steps in project construction, the equivalent of a personal instructor. 





| Recipes for batik, gesso, sun printing, and many other projects give exact ingredients and instructions for 
| / / 
: | making beautiful objects, a regular “crafts cook book.” 


Over 500 projects of utility and beauty take shape in your hands, guided by this new-method, sure-result 
book, second in the Creative Series with 3 big sections, as below: 
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5.00 / CARDBOARD CLOTH AND METAL CRAFTS 
2.50 | AND WOOD CRAFT TEXTILES Tooled Metal 
3 00 | Paper Sculpture Cloth and Surface Designs revere eta 
3.75 J Cardboard Crafts Cloth Decorations : 
Anas Tin Can Craft 
Papier-Mache Crafts Stenciling Thin Metal and Lantern Craft 
: = : Christmas Crafts Silk Screen Sheet Metal Sculpture 
1.00 Figurine Crafts Block Printing Fold Up Metal Craft 
2.75 § Toy Craft Cloth Monograms Copper Artcraft 
4.50 § see Surfacing 
Wood Crafts Peg Printing Piercing 
$2.00 . Bird Shelters Potato Printing Modeling Copper 
1.00 Box Craft Batik Modeling Brass 
: a: Wood Carving Textile Relief Silver Etching 
1.50 Chip Carving Twisted and Dyed Crafts ae Metal Modeling 
2.50 : , ainting 
; ro Wood Decorating Embroidery Seadinn Whe Sacen 
1.00 Marquetry Chain Stitch iron Craft 
Wood Batik Applique Work Metal and Glass 
7 Send $3.75 for your copy—Mail Coupon 
1.00 Mocca arr errr ee ee omme 
1.00 J ° 
> ust a word about Book 1 in , 
a ' SCHOOL ARTS, 159 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. ' 
the Creative Art Crafts Series ! ! 
Dealer , \ Please send postpaid a copy of the new , 
Sq 1 Inexpensive and scrap materials are made into delightful CREATIVE ART CRAFTS. BOOK 2 
| projects through the 88 instructive pages of Book 1, cov- : ’ 
“a tT ering Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Crat. $3.75 , Enclosed is $3.75 
ye lon ' 
ar Ob, Use This Handy Coupon ® ; NAME ; 
] 
VanNess ' SCHOOL ADDRESS | 
ive 
4a SCHOOL ARTS BOOKS § coe onic | } 
ie q 159 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS ' C2 Enclosed is $7.50. Send Books 1 and 2, Creative Art Crafts | 
ies paid. * ! 
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MAKE PROJECTS .... 


from HANDY MATERIALS 


in 
PAPER CRAFT 
TOY CRAFT 

RELIEF CRAFT 


PEDRO deLEMOS 





DETAILED INFORMATION IN 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS . . . Book t 


Here is a wonderful “handicraft instructor” that shows you how to 
create over 500 projects from materials right around the school 
and home. Scrap paper, bits of wood, clothespins, gourds, straw- 


this is the kind of material you use, and the results are delightful. 


DOUBLE PURPOSE methods are used that enable you to acquire skill as you 
make the projects. Written and illustrated instructions insure success for every 
attempt, and there are recipes for many materials that you'll use over and over 
again. 


Equal to 3 books in 1 Binding . for only $3.75 


PAPER CRAFT from the practical to the purely ornamental —learn how to 
make paper, create posters, block print, finger paint, make drinking cups, tele- 
phone pads, learn how to bind paper, make paper pottery, and dozens of other 
objects. 

TOY CRAFT—Toys from paper, wood and metal. Make a paper bag doll, 
spool horse, metal dogs, cardboard cats, sponge birds, straw deer, papier-maché 
goats and elephants, pine cone owls—the variety of this menagerie is endless, 
and the materials unique and attractive. 

RELIEF CRAFT—Flatwood and round carving, gourd faces, book-ends, orna- 
mental figures, leather tooling, lacing and stamping, gesso-decorated boxes, 
book-ends, frames, paraffin carved dogs, linoleum designs, included in just one 
section of this book. 


SEND COUPON WITH $3. 75 TODAY! 


School Arts, 159 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


PLEASE SEND COPY OF PEDRO deLEMOS'’ 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 1 


ENCLOSED IS $3.75 IN FULL PAYMENT 





Name 
School Address 
Post Office 


: 
Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


by John deLemos 
$2.75 


You’re off to a flying start this school 
year with PLANNING AND PRODUC. 
ING POSTERS on your desk. A complete 
course in poster-making, from beginning 
idea to effective completion, this book is 
written by an authority on posters and 
covers in detail the three important poster 
methods of silk screen, air brush, and 
spatter. 

The 54 well-illustrated pages contain a 
September-to-June supply of ideas—truly 
a “‘must”’ for your schoolroom. 


Send $2.75 for your copy today! 


School Arts Magazine 


159 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Creative Ideas 
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PLASTI-CARVE CLAY 


A non-fired clay suitable for bowls, tea tiles, 
etc. Mix earth colors with dry clay or color 
surface with poster paints. Make water- 
proof with Universal non-fired glaze. Bulk 
purchases reduee cost of projects to from 
5¢ up. Instruction manual available See 
page 3. 








UNIPLASTICS 


Crystal clear, for pins, earrings, bracelets, 
boxes, letter openers and countless other 
articles costing from a few cents up. By 
dipping in plastic dye, 18 different perma- 
nent colors are obtainable. Instruction man- 
uals available. See page 4. 





CELLULOID ETCHING 


Practical with 4th year up students. The 
original is placed under transparent cellu- 
loid, lines scribed with a sharp stylus. Use 
laundry wringer or roller when making 
prints. Materials cost 5¢ up per etching 
when purchased in bulk. See page 6. 





TOY ANIMALS 
FROM STRING AND YARN 


Using the new profusely illustrated instruc- 
tion manual and an “Animaljig” (patented), 
10 different animals from 2” to 12” tall may 
be made from odd yarns and string, at a 
cost of a few cents. See page 8. 





KNOTTING AND BRAIDING 


With Universal cord and Artisanlace in a 
wide variety of colors—for grammar grades 
up. Excellent manuals available showing 
belts, bracelets, lanyards, curtain pulls, etc. 
Bulk purchases reduce cost per project to 
from 10¢ up. See page 10. 





CHIP CARVING 


Even young children can master simple chip 
carving which is accomplished with two 
simple tools. Basswood remnants in bulk 
reduce cost of projects. Instruction manual 
and design portfolio are available. See 
page 12. 








Free 


A timely quarterly devoted tc 


Creative Ideas 


all age groups. 

instructi manu 
New ideas, new materials, new instruction mé 
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bool 


Pages devoted to designs, patterns 
FREE to leaders writing on School or instit 
ery, 25¢ for individuals who are not group 
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TRIAL KITS 


KIT NO. 1 
Plasti-Carve Clay 
5 lbs. Plasti-Carve Clay, 3 
earth colors, Jar —_ — 
Liquid Glaze, jar of t in- 
ner, instruction er: rn 
sufficient for ten to fiftec 
or more small projects. . 
Price: $1.00 — postage 
extra 
KIT NO. 2 
Uniplastics 
acelets 1” x 6 3 
plastic pin blanks, © re 
yin backs, decorating sty . 
cemnetits buffing compoune, 2 
plastic dyes, instruction 
anual. ne 
Price: $1.50—postage extra 
KIT NO. 3 
Celluloid Etching 
1 sq. ft. heavy celluloid, 2 dos. 
shects paper, etching needie, 
roller, whiting, dapper, ink, 


instr j janual. 
nstruction NM = 
Price : $1.75 — postage * xtra 


3 plastic br 


KIT NO. 4 
Toy Animals 
atented), ball of 
needles, thread, 
res, felt, manual 


1 Animaljig (P 
special cord, 
wire, animal ey 
f instructions. sale 
Price: $2.00 — postage extra 


KIT NO. 5 
Knotting and Braiding 
Two 250-yard spools Universal 

d—m lors: blue, 
-q—mention Co 
nite red, green, brown, oe 
2 anchor buckles, 2 arrow “or 

1 & metal buckles, manua 
s for belts. : 
00 — postage extra 


les, 
instruction 

Price: $5. 

KIT NO. 6 
Chip Carving 

1 stick knife, 1 cutting knife, 3 
ieces basswood, sharpening ane 
esign book, instruction manual. 
Price: $2.00 — postage extra 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CRAYONEX..| 


ee 
a’ 


for all general classroom uses |, / 
for all advanced artistic techniques/ 


© 
Send for this new FREE Folder, illustrated in 4 colors, describing 


in detail the following ways to use this versatile wax crayon of 
unsurpassed quality: 


CRAYONEX  prawing and Coloring 


Stenciling 
Stencilex 
Shavings 
Wood 
Batik 


On Fabric 
Offset 


Etchings 


Prints 











You can build a stimulating art program for an entire year around 
CRAYONEX, and this FREE Folder will show you how. If your 
classes have not had the benefit and pleasure of using Crayonex, 
ask your school supply distributor to put your school at the top 
of his list to receive a supply. There may be a slight delay in 
getting Crayonex, due to the increased demand for this superior 
product. 


..., your art and handcraft prob- 
lems for the entire year with Problem 
and Idea Portfolios, Series B. 


P. and |. Folios are filled with novel 
ideas for worthwhile, interesting class 
projects. 


SERIES B 
No, 1—Elementary Send coupon for FR 


eT CRA YONEX Folder tot 


Only $1.00 each 
postpaid 





\ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Art Therapy Portfolio , Dept. SA-11 Sandusky, Ohio 
Of special aid in the therapy and rehabilitation field. Many fascinati 
projects for your patients will be found among the variety of crafts soitained Please send me FREE Crayonex Folder. 
the Art Therapy Portfolio. $1.00 postpaid Send Portfolio, payment enclosed. 





Name 


THE AMERICAN If CRAYON COMPANY [eens 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. S&S SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Cit 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS fed 








